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SATURDAY, } 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
aineboan 
MISS BONCASSEN’S IDEA OF 
HEAVEN. 

Tr was generally known that Dolly 
Longstaff had been heavily smitten by the 
charms of Miss Boncassen; but the world 
hardly gave him credit for the earnestness 
of his affection. Dolly had never been 
known to be in earnest in anything—bat 
now he was in very truth in love. He had 
agreed to be Popplecourt’s companion at 
Custins because he had heard that Miss 
} Boncassen would be there. He had thought 
over the matter with more consideration 


XLVII. 


i} than he had ever before given to any sub- 
1 ject. He had gone so far as to see his own | 


.man of business, with a view of ascer- 
taining what settlements he could make 


} and what income he might be able to spend. 


He had told himself over and over again 


ought to marry; but it was all of no avail. 
He confessed to himself that he was com- 
pletely “ bowled over,”—“ knocked off his 








i 


——— 


ins!” 

“Ts a fellow to have no chance?” he 
said to Miss Boncassen at Custins. 

“If I understand what a fellow means, 
I am afraid not.” 

“No man alive was ever more in earnest 
than I am.” 

“Well, Mr. Longstaff, I do not suppose 
that you have been trying to take me in 
all this time.” 

“T hope you do not think ill of me.” 

“‘T may think well of a great many gen- 
tlemen without wishing to marry them.” 

“ But does love go for nothing ?” said 
Dolly, putting his hand upon his heart. 


that he was not the “sort of fellow” that | 
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|“ Perhaps there are so many that love q 


| you.” 

| Not above half-a-dozen or so.” 

| “You can make a joke of it, when I—— 

| But I don’t think, Miss Boncassen, you 
at all realise what I feel. As to settlements 

| and all that, your father could do what he 

| likes with me.” 

| ‘*My father has nothing to do with it, 
| and I don’t know what settlements mean. 
| We never think anything of settlements in 
our country. If two young people love 
each other they go and get married.” 

“ Let us do the same here.” 
| “But the two young people don’t love 

each other. Look here, Mr. Longstaff ; 
it’s my opinion that a young woman ought 
' not to be pestered.” 
| “ Pestered !” 
|_ “You force me to speak in that way. 
I’ve given you an answer ever so many 
times. I will not be made to do it over 
‘and over again.” 

“Tt’s that d—— fellow, Silverbridge,” |} 
| he exclaimed almost angrily. On hearing 
this Miss Boncassen left the room without 

speaking another word, and Dolly Long- 
| staff found himself alone. He saw what 
| he had done as soon as she was gone. 
| After that he could hardly venture to per- 
severe again—here at Custins. He weighed 
| it over in his mind for a long time, almost 
| coming to a resolution in favour of hard 
drink. He had never felt anything like 
| this before. He was so uncomfortable 
| that he couldn’t eat his luncheon, though 
in accordance with his usual habit he had 
breakfasted off soda-and-brandy and a 
morsel of devilled toast. He did not know 
himselfin his changed character. “I wonder 
whether she understands that I have four 
thousand pounds a year of my own, and 
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shall have twelve thousand pounds more 


| to him at Richmond, but here he was mono- 


when my governor goes! She was so | syllabic and almost sullen. 


headstrong that it was impossible to 
explain anything to her.”’ 

“ I’m off to London,” he said to Popple- 
court that afternoon. 


“Nonsense! you said you'd stay for| 


ten days.” 

“ All the same, I’m going at once. I’ve 
sent to Bridport for a trap, and I shall 
sleep to-night at Dorchester.” 

“What's the meaning of it all?” 

“I’ve had some words with somebody. 
Don’t mind asking any more.” 

“Not with the duke?” 

“The duke! No; I haven’t spoken to 
him.” 

“Or Lord Cantrip ?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t ask questions.” 

“Tf you've quarrelled with anybody 
you ought to consult a friend.” 

“Tt’s nothing of that kind.” 

“Then it’s a lady. It’s the American 
girl!” 

“Don’t I tell you I don’t want to talk 
about it? I’m going. I’ve told Lady Can- 
trip that my mother wasn’t well and wants 


to see me. Yon'll stop your time ont, I 
suppose P ” 
“T don’t know.” 


“ You've got it all square, no doubt. I 
wish I’d a handle to my name. I never 
cared for it before.”’ 

“ [’m sorry you're so down in the mouth. 
Why don’t you try again? The thing is 
to stick to ’em like wax. If ten times of 
asking won’t do, go in twenty times.” 

Dolly shook his head despondently. 
“ What can you do when a girl walks out 
of the room and slams the door in your 
face? She’ll get it hot and heavy before 
she has done. I know what she’s after. 
She might as well cry for the moon.” And 
so Dolly got into the trap and went to 
Bridport, and slept that night at the hotel 
at Dorchester. 

Lord Popplecourt, though he could give 
such excellent advice to his friend, had 
been able as yet to do very little in his 
own case. He had been a week at Custins, 
and had said not a word to denote his 
passion. Day after day he had prepared 
himself for the encounter, but the lady had 
never given him the opportunity. When 
ke sat next to her at dinner she would be 
very silent. If he stayed at home on a 
morning she was not visible. During the 
short evenings he could never get her 
attention. And he made no progress with 
the duke. The duke had been courteous 


Once or twice Lord Popplecourt had 
a little conversation with Lady Cantrip. 
“ Dear girl!” said her ladyship. “She is 
so little given to secking admiration.” 

“T dare say.” 
|__“ Girls are so different, Lord Popplecourt. 
| With some of them it seems that a gentle- 

man need have no trouble in explaining 
what it is that he wishes.” 

“T don’t think Lady Mary is like that 
at all.” 

“Not in the least. Anyone who addresses 
her must be prepared to explain himself 
fully. Nor ought he to hope to get much 
encouragement at first. I do not think 
that Lady Mary will bestow her heart till 
she is sure she can give it with safety.” 
There was an amount of falsehood in this 
which was proof at any rate of very strong 
friendship on the part of Lady Cantrip. 

After a few days Lady Mary became 
more intimate with the American and his 
daughter than with any others of the party. 
Perhaps she liked to talk about the Scan- 
dinavian poets, of whom Mr. Boncassen 
was so fond. Perhaps she felt sure that 
her transatlantic friend would not make 
love to her. Perhaps it was that she 
yielded to the various allurements of Miss 
Boncassen. Miss Boncassen saw the Duke 
of Omnium for the first time at Custins, 
and there had the first opportunity of 
asking herself how such a man as that 
would receive from his son and heir such 
an announcement as Lord Silverbridge 
would have to make him, should she at 
the end of three months accept his offer. 
She was quite aware that Lord Silverbridge 
need not repeat the offer unless he were so 
pleased. But she thought that he would 
come again. He had so spoken that she 
was sure of his love; and had so spoken 
as to obtain hers. Yes; she was sure that 
she loved him. She had never seen any- 
thing like him before—so glorious in his 
beauty, so gentle in his manhood; so 
powerful, m yet so little imperious ; so 
great in condition, and yet so little con- 
fident in his own greatness; so bolstered 
up with external advantages, and so little 
apt to trust to anything but his own heart 
and his own voice. In asking for her love 
he had put forward no claim but his own 
love. She was glad he was what he was. 
She counted at their full value all his 
natural advantages. To be an English 
duchess! Oh, yes; her ambition under- 











stood it all! But she loved him, because 
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in the expression of his love no hint had 
fallen from him of the greatness of the 
benefits which he could confer upon her. 
Yes, she would like to be a duchess; but 
not to be a duchess would she become the 
wife of a man who should begin his court- 
ship by assuming a superiority. 

Now the chances of society had brought 
her into the company of his nearest 
friends. She was in the house with his 
father and with his sister. Now and 
again the duke spoke a few words to her, 
and always did so with a peculiar courtesy. 
But she was sure that the duke had heard 
nothing of his son’s courtship. Ard she 
was equally sure that the matter had not 
reached Lady Mary’s ears. She perceived 
that the duke and her father would often 
converse together. Mr. Boncassen would 
discuss republicanism generally, and the 
duke would explain that theory of mon- 
archy as it prevails in England, which but 
very few Americans have ever been made 
to understand. All this Miss Boncassen 
watched with pleasure. She was still of 
opinion that it would not become her to 
force her way into a family which would 
endeavour to repudiate her. She would 
not become this young man’s wife if all 
connected with the young man were 
resolved to reject the contact. But if 
she could conquer them—then—then she 
thought that she could put her little hand 
into that young man’s grasp with a happy 
heart. 

It was in this frame of mind that she 
laid herself out not unsuccessfully to win 
the esteem of Lady Mary Palliser. ‘I do 
not know whether you approve it,” Lady 
Cantrip said to the duke; “but Mary 
has become very intimate with our new 
American friend.” At this time Lady 
Cantrip had become very nervous, so as 
almost to wish that Lady Mary’s diffi- 
culties might be unravelled elsewhere than 
at Custins. 

“They seem to be sensible people,” said 
the duke. “I don’t know when I have 
met a man with higher ideas on politics 
than Mr. Boncassen.” 

“His daughter is popular with every- 
body.” 

“A nice, ladylike girl,” said the duke, 
“and appears to have been well educated.” 

It was now near the end of October, 
and the weather was peculiarly fine. 
Perhaps in our climate October would of 
ail months be the most delightful, if some- 
thing of its charms were not detracted 
from by the feeling that with it will 





depart the last relics of the delights of 
summer. The leaves are still there with 
their gorgeous colouring, but they are 
going. The last rose still lingers on the 
bush, but it is the last. The woodland 
walks are still pleasant to the feet, but 
caution is heard on every side as to the 
coming winter. 

The park at Custins, which was spacious, 
had many woodland walks attached to it, 
from which, through vistas of the timber, 
distant glimpses of the sea were caught. 
Within half a mile of the house the woods 
were reached, and within a mile the open 
sea was in sight, and yet the wanderers 
might walk for miles without going over 
the same ground. Here, without other 
companions, Lady Mary and Miss Bon- 
cassen found themselves one afternoon, 
and here the latter told her story to her 
lover’s sister. 

“T so long to tell you something,” 
she said. 

“Ts it a secret ?” asked Lady Mary. 

“ Well, yes, it is—if you will keep it so. 
I would rather you should keep it a secret. 
But I will tell you.” Then she stood still, 
looking into the other’s face. ‘I wonder 
how you will take it?” 

“What can it be P” 

“Your brother has asked me to be his 
wife.” 

“ Silverbridge !” 

“Yes—Lord Silverbridge. 
astonished.” 

Lady Mary was very much astonished 
—so much astonished that words escaped 
from her, which she regretted afterwards. 
“TI thought there was someone else.” 

“Who else ?” 

“Lady Mabel Grex. 
nothing.” 

“TI think not,” said Miss Boncassen 
slowly. “I have seen them together, and 
I think not. There might be somebody, 
though I think not her. But why do I 
say that? Why do I malign him, and 
make so little of myself? There is no one 
else, Lady Mary. Is he not true?” 

“T think he is true.” 

“T am sure he is true. And he has 
asked me to be his wife.” 

“ What did you say? ” 

“Well, what do you think? What is 
it probable that such a girl as I would say 
when such a man as your brother asks her 
to be his wife? Is he not such a man as 
a girl would love ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

“Ts he not handsome as a god?” Mary 
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stared at her with all her eyes. “And 
sweeter than any god those pagan races 
knew? And is he not good-tempered 
and loving, and has he not that perfection 
of manly dash without which I do not think 
I could give my heart to any man ?” 

‘*Then you have accepted him ?” 

“And his rank and his wealth! The 
highest position in all the world in my 
eyes.” 

“T do not think you should take him 
for that.” 

“Does it not all help? Can you put 
yourself in my place? Why should I 
refuse him? No, not for that. I would 
not take him for that. But if I love him 
because he is all that my imagination tells 
me that a man ought to be; if to be his 
wife seems to me to be the greatest bliss 
that could happen to a woman; if I feel 
that I could die to serve him, that I could 
live to worship him, that his touch would 
be sweet to me, his voice music, his strength 
the only support in the world on which I 
would care to lean—what then?” 

“Ts it soP” 

“Yes, itisso. It is after that fashion 
that I love him. He is my hero, and not 


the less so because there is none higher | 


than he among the nobles of the greatest 
land under the sun. Would you have me 
for a sister P ” 

Lady Mary could not answer all at once. 
She had to think of her father, and then 
she thought of her own lover. Why 
should not Silverbridge be as well entitled 
to his choice as she considered herself to 
be? And yet how would it be with her 
father? Silverbridge would in process of 
time be the head of the family. Would 
it be proper that he should marry an 
American ? 

“You would not like me for a sister P” 

“T was thinking of my father. For 
myself I like you.” 

‘Shall I tell you what I said to him? ” 

“Tf you will.” 

“T told him that be must ask his 
friends—that I would not be his wife to 
be rejected by them all. Nor will I. 
Though it be heaven, I will not creep there 
through a hole. If I cannot goin with my 
head upright, I will not go even there.” 

Then she turned round, as though she 
were prepared in her emotion to walk back 
to the house alone. But Lady Mary ran 
after her, and having caught her, put her 
arm round her waist and kissed her. 

“T at any rate will love you,” said Lady 
Mary. 


“T will do as I have said,” continued 
Miss Boncassen. “I will do as I have 
said. Though I love your brother down 
to the ground he shall not marry me 
without his father’s consent.” Then they 
returned arm-in-arm close together; but 
very little more was said between them. 

When Lady Mary entered the house she 
was told that Lady Cantrip wished to see 
her in her own room. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. THE PARTY AT CUSTINS IS 
BROKEN UP. 

THE message was given to Lady Mary 
after so solemn a fashion that she was sure 
some important communication was to be 
made to her. Her mind at that moment 
had been filled with her new friend’s 
story. She felt that she required some 
time to meditate before she could deter- 
mine what she herself would wish; but 
when she was going to her own room, in 
order that she might think it over, she 
was summoned to Lady Cantrip. ‘“ My 
dear,” said the countess, “I wish you to 
do something to oblige me.” 

‘OF course I will.” 

“Lord Popplecourt wants to speak to 
you.” 

“Who?” 
| ** Lord Popplecourt.” 

“What can Lord Popplecourt have to 
say tome?” 

“Can you not guess? Lord Popple- 
court is a young nobleman, standing very 
high in the world, possessed of ample 
means, just in that position in which it 
behoves such a man to look about for a 
| wife.” Lady Mary pressed her lips toge- 
ther, and clenched her two hands. ‘Can 
you not imagine what such a gentleman 
may have to say?” Then there was a 





| pause, but she made no immediate answer. 


“T am to tell you, my dear, that your 
father would approve of it.” 

* Approve of what ?” 

“He approves of Lord Popplecourt as 
a suitor for your hand.” 

“ How can he?” 

“ Why not, Mary? Of course he has 
made it his business to ascertain all par- 
ticulars as to Lord Poppleconurt’s character 
and property.” 

“* Papa knows that I love somebody else.” 

‘“* My dear Mary, that is all vanity.” 

*T don’t think that papa can want to 
see me married to a man when he knows 
that with all my heart and soul——” 
“Oh, Mary!” 
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“When he knows,” continued Mary, 
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who would not be put down, “ that I love 
another man with all my heart. What 
will Lord Popplecourt say if I tell him 
that? If he says anything to me I shall 
tell him. Lord Popplecourt! He cares 
for nothing but his coal-mines. Of course 
if you bid me see him I will; but it can do 
no good. I despise him, and if he troubles 
me I shall hate him. As for marrying 
him, I would sooner die this minute.” 

After this Lady Cantrip did not insist 
on the interview. She expressed her 
regret that things should be as they were, 
explained in sweetly innocent phrases that 
in a certain rank of life young ladies could 
not always marry the gentlemen to whom 
their fancies might attach them, but must, 
not unfrequently, postpone their youthful 
inclinations to the will of their elders— 
or, in less delicate language, that though 
they might love in one direction, they 
must marry in another; and then expressed 
a hope that her dear Mary would think 
over these things, and try to please her 
father. ‘‘ Why does he not try to please 
me?” said Mary. Then Lady Cantrip 
was obliged to see Lord Popplecourt, a 
necessity which was a great nuisance to 
her. “Yes; she understands what you 
mean. But she is not prepared for it yet. 
You must wait awhile.” 

“*T don’t see why I am to wait.” 

“She is very young, and so are you, 
indeed. There is plenty of time.” 

“There is somebody else, I suppose.” 

“T told you,” said Lady Cantrip in her 
softest voice, ‘‘ that there has been a dream 
across her path.” 

“Tt’s that Tregear! ” 

“T am not prepared to mention names,” 
said Lady Cantrip, astonished that he 
should know so much. “ But indeed you 
must wait.” 

“T don’t see it, Lady Cantrip.” 

“ What can Isay more? If you think 
that such a girl as Lady Mary Palliser, 
the daughter of the Duke of Omnium, 
possessed of fortune, beauty, and every 
good gift, is to come like a bird to your 
call, you will find yourself mistaken. All 
that her friends can do for you will be 
done. The rest must remain with your- 
self.” During that evening Lord Popple- 
court endeavoured to make himself pleasant 
to one of the FitzHoward young ladies, 
and on the next morning he took his leave 
of Custins. 

“T willneverinterfereagainin reference to 
anybody else’s child as long as I live,”’ Lady 
Cantrip said to her husband that night. 





Lady Mary was very much tempted 
to open her heart to Miss Boncassen. It 
would be delightful to her to have a 
friend; but were she to engage Miss 
Boncassen’s sympathies on her behalf, she 
must of course sympathise with Miss 
Boncassen in return. And what if, after 
all, Silverbridge were not devoted to the 
American beauty! What if it should 
turn out that he was going to marry Lady 
Mabel Grex! ‘I wish you would call me 
Isabel,” her friend said to her. ‘It is so 
odd, since I have left New York I have 
never heard my name from any lips except 
father’s and mother’s.” 

“Has not Silverbridge ever called you 
by your Christian name ?” 

“T think not. I am sure he never has.” 
But he had, though it had passed by her 
at the moment without attention. “ It all 
came from him so suddenly. And yet I 
expected it. But it was too sudden for 
christian-names and pretty talk. I do not 
even know what his name is.” 

“ Plantagenet ; but we always call him 
Silverbridge.” 

“ Plantagenet is very much prettier. I 
shall always call him Plantagenet. But I 
recall that. You will not remomber that 
against me ?” 

“TI will remember nothing that you do 
not wish.” 

“T mean that if—if all the grandeurs of 
all the Pallisers could consent to put up 
with poor me, if heaven were opened to 
me with a straight gate, so that I could 
walk out of our republic into your 
aristocracy with my head erect, with the 
stars and stripes waving proudly 1ound me 
till I had béenaccepted into theshelter of the 
Omnium griffins, thenI would call him ye 

“There’s one Palliser would welcome 
you.” 

“Would you, dear? Then I will love 
you so dearly. May I call you Mary?” 

“ Of course you may.” 

“ Mary is the prettiest name under the 
sun. But Plantagenet isso grand! Which 
of the kings did you branch off from ? ” 

“T know nothing about it. From none 
of them, I should think. There is some 
story told about a Sir Guy, who was a 
king’s friend. I never trouble myself 
about it. I hate aristocracy.” 

“Do you, dear?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, full of her own griev- 
ances. “Itis an abominable bondage, and 
I do not see that it does any good at all.” 

“T think it is so glorious,” said the 
American. ‘There isnosuch mischievous 
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nonsense in all the world as equality. 
That is what father says. What men 
ought to want is liberty.” 

“Tt is terrible to be tied up in a small 
circle,” said the duke’s daughter. 

“ What do you mean, Lady Mary?” 

“T thought you were to call me Mary. 
What I mean is this. Suppose that Silver- 
bridge loves you better than all the world.” 

“T hope he does. I think he does.” 

“And suppose he cannot marry you, 
because of his—aristoeracy ?” 

“ But he can.” 

“TI thought you were saying your- 
self——” 

“Saying what? That he could not 
marry me! No,indeed! But that under 
certain circumstances I would not marry 
him. You don’t suppose that I think he 
would be disgraced? If so I would go 
away at once, and he should never again 
see my face or hear my voice. I think 
myself good enough for the best man God 
evermade. Butif others think differently, 
and those others are so closely concerned 
with him, and would be so closely concerned 
with me, as to trouble our joint lives— 
then will I neither subject him to such 
sorrow nor will I encounter it myself.” 

“Tt all comes from what you call 
aristocracy.” 

“No, dear; but from the prejudices of 
an aristocracy. To tell the truth, Mary, 
the more difficult a place is to get into, 
the more the right of going in is valued. 
If everybody could be a duchess and a 
Palliser, I should not perhaps think so 
much about it.” 

“T thought it was because you loved 
him.” 

“SoIdo. I love himentirely. I have 
said not a word of that to him; but I do, 
if I know at all what love is. But if you 
love a star, the pride you have in your 
star will enhance your love. Though you 
know that you must die of your love, still 
you must love your star.” 

And yet Mary could not tell her tale in 
return. She could not show the reverse 
picture ; that she being a star was anxious 
to dispose of herself after the fashion of 
poor human rushlights. It was not that 
she was ashamed of her love, but that she 
could not bring herself to yield altogether 
in reference to the great descent which 
Silverbridge would have to make. 

On the day after this—the last day of 
the duke’s sojourn at Castins, the last also 
of the Boncassens’ visit—it came to pass 
that the duke and Mr. Boncassen, with 


Lady Mary and Isabel, were all walking in 
the woods together. And it so happened 
when they were at alittle distance from the 
house, each of the girls was walking with 
the other girl’s father. Isabel had caleu- 
lated what she would say to the duke, 
should a time for speaking come to her. 
She could not tell him of his son’s love. 
She could not ask his permission. She 
could not explain to him all her feelings, 
or tell him what she thought of her proper 
way of getting into heaven. Thatmustcome 
afterwards if it should ever come atall. But 
there was something that she could tell. 
‘We are so different from you,” she said, 
speaking of her own country. 

“And yet so like,” said the duke, smiling; 
“your language, your laws, your habits !” 

“ But still there is such a difference! I 
do not think there is a man in the whole 
Union more respected than father.” 

“T dare say not.” 

“Many people think that if he would 
only allow himself to be put in nomination, 
he might be the next president.” 

“The choice, I am sure, would do your 
country honour.” 

‘And yet his father was a poor labourer 
who earned his bread among the shipping 
at New York. That kind of thing would 
be impossible here.” 

“My dear young lady, there you wrong 


us.’ 


“Dol?” 
“ Certainly! A prime minister with us 
might as easily come from the same class.” 

“Here you think so much of rank. 
You are—a duke.” 

“But a prime minister can make a 
duke, and if a man can raise himself by 
his own intellect to that position, no one 
will think of his father or his grand- 
father. The sons of merchants have with 
us been prime ministers more than once, 
and no Englishmen ever were more 
honoured among their countrymen. Oar 
peerage is being continually recruited from 
the ranks of the people, and hence it gets 
its strength.” 

“Ts itso?” 

“There is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that inferiority of birth is a 
barrier to success in this country.” 

She listened to this and to much more 
on the same subject with attentive ears, not 
shaken in her ideas as to the English 
aristocracy in general, but thinking that 
she was perhaps learning something of his 
own individual cpinions. If he were more 





liberal than others, on that liberality 
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might perhaps be based her own happiness 
and fortune. 

He, in all this, was quite unconscious of 
the working of her mind. Nor in dis- 
cussing such matters generally did he ever 
mingle his own private feelings, his own 
pride of race and name, his own ideas of 
what was dae to his ancient rank with the 
political creed by which his conduct in 
public life was governed. The peer who 
sat next to him in the House of Lords, 
whose grandmother had been a washer- 
woman and whose father an innkeeper, 
was to him every whit as good a peer as 
himself. And he would as soon sit in 
council with Mr. Monk, whose father had 
risen from a mechanic to be a merchant, 
as with any nobleman who could count 
ancestors against himself. But there 
was an inner feeling in his bosom as 
to his own family, his own name, 
his own children, and his own personal 
self, which was kept altogether apart 
from his grand political theories. It 
was @ subject on which he never spoke; 
but the feeling had come to him as a part 
of his birthright. And he conceived 
that it would pass through him to his 
children after the same fashion. It was 
this which made the idea of a marriage 
between his daughter and Tregear intoler- 
able to him, and which would operate as 
strongly in regard to any marriage which 
his son might contemplate. Lord Grex 
was not a man with whom he would wish 
to form any intimacy. He was, we may 
say, a wretched, unprincipled old man, 
bad all round; and such the duke knew 
him to be. But the blue blood and the rank 
were there ; and, as the girl was good her- 
self, he would have been quite contented that 
his son should marry the daughter of Lord 
Grex. That oneand the same man should 
have been in one part of himself so unlike 
the other part—that he should have one set 
of opinions so contrary toanotherset—poor 
Isabel Boncassen did not understand. 





ABOUT SWEDEN. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 

Many people now pretend to care but 
little for a tour, unless they can contrive 
to carry home some trophies to attest their 
rare artistic penetration, and their powers 
of discovery of priceless ugly things. Smith 
goes to Holland mainly to pick up old blue 
pots, wherewith he packs his battered old 
portmanteau to the brim, and shudders at 
the bumps and thumps it gets in course 


of travelling. Brown starts upon a voyage 
for the discovery of delft, and gives him- 
self great trouble to collect a few old 
“ bits,” such as with great ease he could 
buy any day at Christie’s. Jones returns 
from Italy, his hatbox crammed with 
pinchbeck cameos and spurious mosaics, 
and his knapsack stuffed with rustic neck- 
laces and ear-rings, which bear the stamp of 
Brommagem in the rudeness of their make ; 
while the more aspiring Robinson is off to 
Greece and the Levant, with the barely- 
whispered project of out-digging Dr. 
Schlieman, for, by prodding with his 
walking-stick in a spot on the sea-shore 
which the spirits have revealed to him, he 
entertains great hopes of finding Helen’s 
wedding-ring, which she dropped into the 
sea when she eloped to Troy. 

I would warn intrepid hunters of old 
crockery and gimcracks that, if they go to 
Sweden, they will find poor sport. Sweden 
is by no means a good country for bric-a- 
brac. The peasants mostly are too poor to 
have any hoarded riches in the way of rare 
old china, or ancient coins, or costly gems, 
There are no battered old brass fenders, to 
be bought for half-a-crown, which would 
now in Belgravia be deemed a perfect 
bargain at five guineas apiece. There 
are no distorting mirrors or rickety rush- 
bottomed chairs, or ramshackle old coal- 
scuttles to be had for an old song; trifles 
such as when transplanted to a drawing- 
room in Kensington would set wsthetic 
minds raving and craving for the like. 
Indeed I doubt whether an ancient tinder- 
box be there easily discoverable, and I can 
conceive a curio-hunter returning from 
the chase without even an old pair of 
Scandinavian snuffers to reward him for 
his toil. 

The only things I found worth buying 
in my rural explorations were some speci- 
mens of handloom weaving, which I saw 

















in Dalecarlia. Of these a gay striped 
| apron now serves as a small table-cover, 
and occasions many explosions of feminine 
| surprise by the fineness of its texture, and 
'the thickness of its make. Some linen 
made for headgear shows a similar solidity, 
and betrays a thorough innocence of sundry 
tricks of sizing which are practised in the 
trade. There was a clay floor to the cot- 
tage where this cloth was being woven, 
and little furniture except a table and 
some chairs. The beds appeared to be 
bare boards, which indeed were well-nigh 
hidden by the curtains drawn in front of 
the recesses that contained them, much in 
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the same fashion as the berths on board 
aship. A large covey of small children 
were running about barefoot, while a 
woman, likewise barefoot, sat working at 
her loom. Through a friendly interpre- 
tress she speedily concluded a bargain for 
the sale of the linen she had made. The 
cloth was soon cut from the loom, and 
measured off and paid for, and then, per- 
haps in celebration of the fact that this 
was the beginning of her commerce with 
Great Britain, the weaver very warmly 
shook me by the hand, and cried out, 
“ Takka mikkit,” or, “ Many Thanks.” 

A fair or market for the sale of home- 
made woollen stuffs and linen was going 
on most busily when I arrived in Gothen- 
burg, the peasants selling from their little 
carts, which served instead of counters for 
the showing of their wares. Although 
some hundreds were assembled, there were 
few, if any, costumes worth much notice 
to be met with, and the gathering was 
more practical, perhaps, than picturesque. 
I learned too that the linen was irferior 
to that made further north, and certainly 
the vendors showed but small disinclination 
to part with their home produce, possibly 
because they knew so well its real worth. A 
similar reason might account for the evi- 
dent reluctance wherewith the Dalecarlians 
would sell what they had woven. Mostly 
they appeared to make for their own use, 
and to value very highly whatever they had 
made. Even the poor folk seemed to keep 
a plentiful store by them, and in the cup- 
boards of the somewhat better class of 
dwellings I was shown such piles of sweetly- 
scented, neatly-folded linen—such snow- 
white caps and kerchiefs, such splendid 
sheets and pillow-cases, with crochetwork 
“insertions”’ to add to their attractiveness 
—that I, or, to speak more truly, at least 
the better half of me, regretted that no 
eloquence in English, French, or German 
— anyhow be found to be inducive of a 
sale. 

The people in this district still gling to 
their old costumes, which are quaintly 
picturesque ; but they seldom go abroad in 
all their splendour until Sunday. Then 
both men and women come forth as clean 
and neat as it is possible for soap and 
water and clothes-brushes to make them. 
Short red waistcoats with green sleeves, 
knee-breeches, and long leathern aprons 
covering the chest, these constitute the 
usual male workaday apparel; while the 
women wear thick ankle-boots and short 
dark woollen skirts, which on Sundays 


are enlivened by bright bodices and 
aprons of red and blue, or black and 
yellow, with large snow-white linen sleeves, 
and rather tightly-fitting white or scarlet 
caps. How they contrive to keep their 
finery in such a spotless state, while their 
houses are so small and their furniture so 
scanty, is a problem which the stranger 
will find it hard to solve. 

The philosophy of clothes has been most 
learnedly expounded by the famous Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, who was distinguished by 
the title of Professor der Allerlei-Wissen- 
schaft, his province being to philosophise 
upon things in general. His treatise 
upon dress is of a most exhaustive nature, 
and his readers will admit that there can 
remain but little to be said new on the 
subject. Still, his axiom that ‘‘ Society is 
founded upon cloth” mighi very well be 
taken as a text for a discourse which 
should expound the hidden influence that 
clothing has on character. Much as the 
Sage of Weissnichtwo might ridicule the 
notion of Man simply considered as a 
clothes-wearing animal, he yet might grant 
the possibility that a man should feel 
degraded when dressed in dirty rags, and 
should grow more self-respectful when 
wearing a clean suit. He might even 
concede that, in these new-fangled days, 
there may be something laudable in stick- 
ing to old costumes, and that when a man 
is sprung from worthy forefathers he may 
well feel proud of stepping in their quaint 
old square-toed shoes. 

Certainly a week spent in the wilds of 
Dalecarlia may favour the concession of 
both these latter points. It was to Dale- 
carlia that Gustavus Vasa fled, when with 
fourscore other nobles his father was 
beheaded by murderous King Christian. 
There he raised a rustic army, and quickly 
drove the Danes all back again to Denmark, 
and himself reigned over Sweden well 
and wisely in their stead. Nowhere is his 
memory more revered than where the 
Dalecarlians came flocking to his flag. 
Nor is it surprising that the costumes 
which they wore are still in vogue with 
their descendants, who seem likewise to 
inherit the grave Puritan demeanour of 
the brave peasant-folk who fought against 
the tyranny of Denmark. 

Cleanliness is akin to godliness, we are 
told; though I doubt if the old hermits 
would have endorsed the axiom. Cer- 
tainly in Sweden the two qualities appear 
to hold a close relationship, so far as may 








be judged from outward acts of public 
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worship. The peasant congregation among 
whom I sat at Leksand were most earnest 
and attentive throughout a lengthy service, 
and I have rarely seen their equals in 
cleanliness and neatness. There were 
many hundreds—as many as fifteen, I 
guessed—assembled in the church. All 
were packed in narrow pews as close as 
they could sit; and the black coats on 
the one side formed a sombre contrast to 
the white caps on the other. On the high 
pew-doors here and there were perched 
small silent people, bedecked with yellow 
plumage like pantomime canary birds. 
Still smaller canaries were allowed to hop 
about upon the grass outside, in the care 
of elder sisters, or even male relations, 
who looked both proud and puzzled as they 
watched the precious charge confided to 
their keeping. 

The sun was shining brightly when I 
came out of the church—I own, before 
the sermon. Inside as well as out the 
place was full of picturesqueness. Had 
Mr. Herkomer been there he would have 
found a score of charming subjects for his 
pencil or his easel. Of quaint and homely 
costume, and comely peasant feature, 
there were sketches to be made quite as 
suggestive of a picture as any of the 
studies he has brought us from Bavaria. 
One I specially remember as being worth 
remembrance: a father with a tiny yellow 
bundle in his arms, and gravely keeping 
guard over a couple of small yellow 
sprawlers at his feet. His long, close- 
buttoned, dark coat contrasted well with 
these bright colours, and he really looked 
so happy and contented with his simple 
homely duties, and there seemed such 
thorough honesty and manliness about 
him, that—but for the yellow bundle and 
the tumult which perhaps might have 
arisen from disturbing it—I should have 
been tempted to shake him by the hand, 
and assure him of my faith in the fact of 
his good fellowship. As I had not learned 
enough of his own language to say this, I 
let one of his canary birds peep shyly into 
my pocket and pick a biscuit out of it, 
whereat papa smiled gravely, and seemed 
greatly pleased. 

Great Britons brag no little of their 
education system, and men skilful in the 
art of blowing their own trumpet have 
sent forth biggish blasts in favour of 
their board schools. It may be startling 
to find it placed on record that, by a 
law made so long ago as A.D. 1842, in 
Sweden every parish was provided with a 





school; and that, within a decade of the 
passing of that Act, it was stated on autho- 
rity that scarce one in a thousand was 
unable to read. These schools, being 
partly supported by the State, were wisely 
subject to the exercise of such constraining 
influence as was deemed needful to bring 
scholars underneath their roof. I find it 
upon record that a person must know how 
to read, and likewise must be able to repeat 
his catechism, or he will not be admitted 
to receive the Sacrament, and they who 
have not taken it are not allowed to marry. 
Thus may Cupid wear a spur to stimulate 
slow students, and the cause of education 
may profit by its use. 

Whether reverence be better taught 
in Sweden than in England is a matter 
which the tourist may be puzzled to 
decide. But if he goes to church at 
Leksand he will surely be impressed by 
the reverential silence of that rastic con- 
gregation. Of the many hundreds gathered 
there together, I hardly saw a man or 
woman who had not a prayer-book pretty 
constantly in use. There seemed to bo 
no shamming, or show, or make-believe. 
They all seemed to be in real earnest, and 
not assembled simply to yawn away an 
hour, or to smile and stare about them. I 
was struck by the absence of all sniffing 
and snufiling, and whispering, and cough- 
ing, and the like signs and symptoms of 
impatient inattention, whereby a village 
service—at least in my experience—is so 
very commonly enlivened and disturbed.* 

Profuse bowing when they meet is an 
act of formal courtesy which is certainly 
conspicuous among the Swedish folk. Hat- 
brims have a hardish time of it in Stock- 
holm. A week’s wear must suffice to put 
them out of shape. Nor are hats the only 
articles which are set in movement for the 
greeting or good-byeing: of a relative or 
friend. When a train or steamboat quits 
or nears a station or a quay, there is a 
bowing, and a kissing, and a waving of 
white handkerchiefs which is wonderful to 
see. Such social ways are harmless and 
innocent enough, and the tourist would do 
wisely not to sneer at them. Indeed, he 
might do foolishly if, when he gets the 
chance, he fails to give and take a kindly 
Swedish greeting. Shall I forget the 
pleasant smile of the pretty, bright-eyed 





* T may notice here, as a further sign of reverence, 
that at Stockholm neary all the men who took the 
Sacrament (a far greater proportion than is general 
in England) were distinguishable by their wearing a 
white neckcloth and white gloves. 
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maiden, as she stood framed in the door- 
way of her sister’s house at Liden, and 
waved a last farewell as we went trotting 
down the road? Have I not still fresh in 
my mind’s eye the pretty formal little 
curtsey which she dropped to me at bed- 
time when bidding me sleep well, and the 
like when at my leave-taking she warmly 
shook me by the hand ? 

Who knows but that, had not a third 
person been present, I might have been 
inspired with such a knowledge of her 
language as to whisper, “ Snella flicka, gi 
meg en kyss !” or at least to have expressed 
my wishes in dog-Latin, which Lord Duf- 
ferin found so useful in his travels in high 
latitudes, and to have murmured “O tu 
pulchra puella, da mihi unum parvum 
osculum, id est cara res!” 

Alas! old customs and old costumes 
alike are dying out, and are becoming every 
day more difficult to find. The inroad of 
a railway seems fatal tothem both. Where- 
ever an engine passes, old habits, of both 
sorts, are sure to passaway. The practical 
is sadly fatal to the picturesque. Soon 
there will be little to be learned by foreign 
travel, for nations grow monotonous in 
manners and in modes. I doubtif girls in 
board schools be taught to drop a curtsey, 
and I feel pretty sure that boys there 
seldom learn to make a bow. 

Humility and reverence are qualities 
worth cultivating. In many parts of 
Sweden I certainly was struck with the 
quiet, self-respectful demeanour of the 
people, and the absence of all roughism 
and signs of savage life. Louts there were 
in plenty, and slow and stolid peasants, 
who may have been most difficult to move 
onward in any way one whit faster than 
their wont. But I saw no cruelty to 
animals,* and none of the indecency and 
dirtiness, which are too often conspicuous 
among country folk in countries nearer 
south. Of their reverence in public worship 
I have made remark; and hardly less note- 
worthy was the staid and quiet way in 
which they seemed to do their daily work, 
and the absence of that rudeness, and 
rough-and-rowdy noisiness, and that 
disgusting coarseness and devil - may - 
careishness which are far too common 

* The Swedes seem generally to treat their 
horses kindly. Those provided for the traveller are 
small, sure-footed animals, as they need to be, con- 
sidering the roads they have to traverse. They 
mostly go at a good pace without any further stimu- 
lant than a cry of “ Ha!” or“ Puck! puck !”—a sound 
somewhat resembling the drawing of a cork. To 
bring them to a standstill the driver makes a shrill 
cry of “ Purr-r-r-r!” by vibrating his lips, 











nowadays among our British hobblede- 
hoys. 

While I think over my Swedish trip a 
few small doubts occur to me. Although, 
trusting to my guidebook, I hoped to find 
plain English more useful than it proved 
to be, I doubt a Swedish traveller would 
even-more be bothered by his ignorance 
of the language, if he tried to traverse 
Devonshire, as I did Dalecarlia, with the 
help of a small dictionary to make his 
wishes known. I doubt if it be reasonable 
to expect a Swedish peasant, who has 
probably been living all his life in his own 
country, to know English any better than 
I do Double Dutch. I doubt if many 
people in these high-pressure days will 
give themselves the trouble of learning a 
hard language merely for the sake of its 
advantage fora tour. And therefore I am 
doubtful if Sweden will be ever half so 
popular as Switzerland, as a place for 
making holiday and breathing the fresh air. 

I have my doubts, moreover, if the 
Swedes be not, in some respects, quite 
equal to the Swiss, and for that matter, 
indeed, to the Great Britons themselves. 
Although doubtless a free country, I 
doubt whether in Sweden foreign beggars 
are permitted to infest the public streets, 
and drive the dwellers there half-crazy 
with blatant bands and barrel-organs, as 
they are still allowed to do in our 
happy land. I doubt, too, whether Stock- 
holm, despite its short daylight and 
well-nigh Arctic winter, becomes ever 
such a dark and sunless dismal swamp 
of scarcely fathomable slush as London 
offen sinks into during the winter. I 
doubt, likewise, if the poor of Stock- 
holm become ever so debased as in the 
dingy courts and alleys to be found 
near Drury Lane, or in the cellars and 
back slums between the Thames and 
Bethnal Green. And I doubt more than 
all if in the wkole of Sweden such a 
church-or-chapel-shunning population can 
be seen as may be met with near our 
collieries, and what are called “the teem- 
ing centres of industrial activity” which 
have been so highly praised by many 
British orators and pens. 

The ship that brought me homeward 
bore away from home above three hundred 
Swedish emigrants, on their way to try 
their fortune in the wheatfields of the 
West. Except a biggish box, a blanket, 
and a bag or so of ryecake, they appeared 
to carry with them not many household 
relics to remind them: of their home. 
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They seemed mostly very poor, but I 
neither saw nor heard a sign of selfish 
grumbling or sour-faced discontent. If I 
might add one more to the doubts already 
mentioned, I should doubt whether the 
police would not have an easy time of it in 
Canada and the colonies had they no worse 
visitors to deal with than the Swedes. 





DAN FARTHING’S ONLY SON. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 

In meditating for months, and years 
even, over the means of gratifying his 
irrepressible heart-hunger, Frank had 
drawi: for himself so vivid a picture of 
the difficulties with which he would have 
to contend, the privations he would have 
to endure, that the reality agreeably dis- 
appointed him. 

He had not indulged the hope that he 
would be able at once to live by his 
pencil, and he had planned in the first 
instance to look fora subsistence by teach- 
ing. In this scheme he was aided by 
his good friends at the rectory, who had 
taken much interest in his resolve, and by 
whose assistance he came up to London 
with one engagement already formed. His 
laborious, painstaking, patient disposition, 
and his overflowing good humour, fitted 
him admirably for the work, and in the 
course of a short time he had as many 
pupils as he could take without trenching 
too much on the time necessary for private 
practice, and for attendance on the art- 
school which he joined on his arrival in 
London. He had brought with him a con- 
siderable number of very carefully finished 
drawings, landscapes, and studies of rustic 
subjects, and he had been able to dispose 
of many of them ; so that when he balanced 
his accounts at the end of the first six 
months, he had the satisfaction of finding 
that not only was the sum he had brought 
with him unbroken, but that he had, after 
paying all expenses, a few pounds of 
honourably-earned money to carry him 
through the next month or two. He did 
not, however, relax the abstemious and 
almost penurious habits he had seen fit 
to adopt. He breakfasted on oatmeal 
porridge, and went on the strength of that 
meal all day. He would dine on a hand- 
ful of haricot beans, and make a luxurious 
supper off a cup of tea or cocoa and a 
roll. And he throve on it. His spirits 
rose as his prospects brightened, and he 
whistled at his work with infinite content- 
ment. His step was elastic, his eye clear, 
his laugh gay, though it must not be 





imagined that he was without his sad 
moments, when he thought, as he did 
every day, of the old lonely father at 
home. He wrote to him regularly every 
week, long, bright, cheerful letters, and || 
he read and re-read, and treasured up the |/ 
few brief responses that came from the | 
old man, who was no great proficient in 
the art of penmanship. 

A year had passed since the August 
morning when he had taken his last look 
at Horksmead. He had prospered beyond || 
his hopes, but he had never felt more || 
serious misgivings as to his ability to | 
achieve that nobler success which he most |} 
coveted—the glory of a place, however |! 
humble, among the true artists of his || 
country. He had reached an elevation 
from which, looking back on the plain he 
had left, it seemed far away; but when 
he turned his eyes to the sunlit summits 
they appeared more remote than ever, and 
the ascent steeper than it ever seemed 
before. The thought did not depress him 
or make him waver in his purpose, but it 
made his mood more serious and thought- 
ful. It was in one of these graver moods | 
that he stood one morning before his easel | 
contemplating a nearly finished picture, | 
and criticising, with Spartan severity, 
drawing, composition, and colour, when 
the door opened behind him, and in walked 
“old Dan Farden” himself, gaiters, cor- 
duroys, brass buttons, and all. 

“Father!” exclaimed Frank, with a 
start. “I did not hope to see you here; 
but it is very pleasant to see you, and 
looking so well too.” i 

“Yes, bor, ay a’ come to see yow. Ay |; 
saay, what’s the proper price ov a cab up || 
here from Shudditch ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, father,” said Frank, with 
alaugh. “I walked when I came.” 

“ Rayht, bor, rayht. But yow oughter 
know what the priceis. ‘The chap aret ma 
fowr shillins’, anay paid ’un; but ay should 
laike to know ef ’twas rayht.” And then 
looking at the picture on the easel he said, 
“‘ Did yow du that, boody ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, father ?” 1 

“ Well, that’s prime—for a picter. What |, 
du yow get for thing laike that now?” I! 

“Oh, at present, father, I have to get |; 
pretty much what I can. I am going to 
ask ten pounds,” he said. 

“Lord a mussy, boody,” exclaimed the | 
old man, “ yow wun’t nivver get it.” 

“ Perhaps not, father. IfI can’t I must 
get as much as I can: but I think it is 
worth it.” 
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“Well, boody, well; yow’ll see. And 
how are yow a-gettin’ on? Spent all your 
money ?” 

“Put on your glasses, father,” said the 
lad, turning to his desk and producing 
from it his bank-book, in which the old 
man read with amazement that Frank had 
a balance of one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, while at the same time the young 
fellow showed him that his purse was not 
unfurnished of petty cash. 

Old Dan Farden’s countenance fell. He 
had come upto town pretty well assured 
that the boy would have had enough of it 
by this time; that his money would be 
spent; that he would have been sickened 
by trouble and disappointment; and that 
his health would probably have suffered 
from London smoke; assured that he 
would have now only to offer his forgive- 
ness, to clear his score, to wait while he 
packed his trunks, and to carry him back 
triumphantly from his silly dream to 
Horksmead and a sensible life as a farmer. 
And here was the unconscionable rascal 
rosy, blithe, merry, with a balance at his 
banker’s, and actually going to ask ten 
pounds for a picture of which “the 
paints” had not perhaps cost him three 
shillings ! 

“You don’t mean to come back to 
Horksmead, then ?” he said, after a pause. 

“T don’t mean to give up my work, 
father,” replied Frank. 

“Yow moind yow’'ll ha’ to maake your 
own waay, boody ?” 

‘“‘Yes, father; and it is no more than 
you have done before me, and bravely 
done. You wouldn’t wish me to be less of a 
man than my father? Father, I don’t care 
about the property ; I don’t think of it; but 
I wish this step of mine did not vex you.” 

“That du, bor: that du. But somehow 
’t don’t fare so bad as ’t did at fust. I’d 
set ma heart on seein’ yow in the old 
plaace, and—but there, it ain’t no use 
a-talkin’, Yow’ll goo yowr own waay. 
And so, what do yow saay about dinner ? ” 

“There isn’t much to offer you, father, 
here. Can you pick a cold mutton bone?” 
asked Frank. 

“Ay, boody. I’ve maad ma dinner off 
wuss than that, many’s the daay. But ay 
ain’t come up to Lunnon to feed on yow. 
Yow come and ha’ yowr dinner along 
ov me.” 

After dinner Frank proposed that they 
should go to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, perhaps with some latent thought 
that, seeing the splendours on the walls, 














and the admiration they excited, his father 
would think better of the profession of an 
artist. 

“ Exhibition ? ” 
“ Well, ay don’t mind if ay du. 
an idle daay, yow know, boody.” 

Arrived at Trafalgar Square, Frank led 
the way first to the National Gallery, 
where he called his father’s attention to 
the Garvagh Raphael, then just purchased, 
as he told him, for nine thousand pounds. 

“ Lord a mussy me, boody! Yow don’t 
saay so! What, that little mite! Why, 
lor! you taak ma breath awaay. Nine 
thousand pound for that little thing? 
Thaay must a’ had a mort ov money as 
give it.” 

Many a fashionable visitor at the Royal 
Academy smiled at the rustic figure of the 
big man of Horksmead, as he accompanied 
his handsome son through the rooms. 
Finding a vacant seat, he threw himself 
into it to collect his faculties ; while Frank, 
with the ardour of a devotee, tried to 
understand the mystery of Millais’s Romans 
Leaving Britain. The mingled blues and 
greens and russets of the sea, the fierce 
passion of the woman who is being bereft 
of her lord, that union of delicacy and 
strength—how did he attain them ? 

The father watched him with a puzzled 
expression. How was it possible the boy 
could take more interest in these things 
than in oats, and wheat, and barley, and 
“turmuts,” and keeping up the old house 
at Horksmead. It was like witchcraft to 
him. And yet, in the mellowed mood of 
mind that had come over him, he wished 
that he could enter more into his boy’s 
feelings; for there was in the burly, 
rugged frame, and beneath the stern 
manner, a tender and affectionate nature, 
the yearnings of which his slow speech 
and scanty store of words were inadequate 
to utter, even if the habits of self-repression, 
fixed in him from his earliest years, had 
been less operative than they were. 

Presently his thoughts strayed to other 
themes, and the sense of wonder began to 
give way to weariness. His son took him 
to look at this, that, or the other picture, 
and he complied with his wish good- 
humouredly enough, but with evident lack 
of interest, constantly adding : 

“But we shall lose our seats, boody; we 
must ha’ good seats.” 

Even Frank, who usually read his 
father’s thoughts well, was puzzled by this 
anxiety about the seats until the mystery 
was explained by his asking abruptly : 


said the old man. 
This is 
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* Ay saay, boody, when’s th’ exhibition | 


gooin’ to begin? We shall be laite.” 

“Exhibition, father?” said Frank. 
“ Why this is the exhibition ! ” 

“What the menden, bor!” cried the 
old man, starting up. ‘“ Why, it’s nuthin’ 
but picters !” 

There was a momentary flush of vexation 
on Frank’s face, but it was rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a langh as he recognised the 
width of the great gulf that had to be 
bridged before they could have one common 
thought about art; and for the rest of the 
day he spoke no more on the theme. He 
even accompanied his father to Madame 
Tussaud’s, and with imperturbable good- 
humour heard him institute comparisons 
between the gorgeous figures there and 
the Garvagh Raphael—comparisons by no 
means in favour of Sanzio’s Madonna. 

Frank’s career, as we have seen, was 
on the whole a successful one ; but he soon 
took the measure of his own powers, and 
acknowledged to himself that he was no 
genius. He was deficient in imagination ; 
his range was very limited. But in a 
restricted field he attained something very 
like perfection, and he was fortunate 
enough to obtain a place at the Royal 
Academy exhibition with a picture that 
caught the public taste. Commissions 
came to him thickly; he was able to give 
up teaching, and to devote himself entirely 
to painting, He met with generous 
encouragement from artists of assured 
position, prospered more and more, and 
presently took to himself a wife, the 
daughter of one of his teachers who had 
discerned and cherished the capabilities 
of the rustic aspirant to artistic honours. 
His good old father came up to see him 
once or twice a year, and listened with 
ever-increasing bewilderment as he heard 
of the prices his pictures realised. He 
thought the people who gave one and even 
two hundred pounds for them “ hadn’t got 
all their buttons.” 

“You dun’t saay so, boody! ” he would 
exclaim; “ but you wun’t nivver sell one 
for nine thousand pound, like that little 
’un in the show, will you?” 

‘No, dad,” Frank would answer with a 
laugh, “I don’t think I shall. But pic- 
tures are like wine, they improve by 
keeping, and I won’t venture to say what 
these may sell for when they are mellowed 
by age. But they’re creeping up, daddy ; 


and I saw one of mine sold by auction the 
other day which fetched four times what I 
got for it.” 











“Oh, ay. You didn’t take your pigs to 
the rayht market, bor. You'll know better 
now, won't you?” 

But though they chatted thus the 
old man never looked with complacency 
on the abandonment of the old place. 
In his heart he was not reconciled to 
the step, and as he paced the fields 
at Horksmead, or wandered among the 
carved and trimmed shrubs of his garden, 
he would often fall back into the mood 
of indignant wonder that anyone—much 
less his only son—should have been 
able to relinquish these delights to go 
“and maak picters up in Lunnon.” And 
year by year his locks whitened, and the 
furrows deepened, though he was hale 
and strong still. He had, too, his milder, 
meditative hours, and he had never, I 
think, been happier than when Frank and 
his wife came down to Horksmead for 
their autumnal visit, and he danced upon 
his knee a happy imperious little cherub 
of a grandchild. 

Frank was seated one morning at his 
easel when an artist friend dropped in, 
well freighted with artistic gossip. He 
had done the round of the studios, so far 
as his connection permitted; knew what 
the Academicians were going to send in, 
had stores of second-hand reports of 
pictures he had not seen; could give some 
wrinkles about capital models; had come 
upon charming rustic bits that were worth 
studying; had some spicy intelligence of 
jealousies between certain artists of note ; 
retailed somo ill-natured bon mots of the 
great art critic; and so rattled on with 
immeasurable self-content as he blew great 
clouds of potent shag, and Frank worked 
steadily on, tolerating rather than liking 
it all. 

“But I must be going, old man,” the 
visitor said at length, coming up to the 
easel. “I say, old fellow, you'll have 
to subdue that light; it takes all repose 
out of the picture. The whole of this 
bank ought to be in shadow. Oh, by 
the way, talking of banks, have you 
heard of the last great bank smash P 
The City and Wessex has come down an 
awful cropper; liabilities a couple of 
millions, they say; assets nothing-and- 
a-half and several pious reputations, which 
will be disposed of at an alarming sacrifice. 
You haven’t anything in it, I hope? ” 

“No, nothing,” said Frank, very intent 


on his work. 


“Then, scissors and gooseberries! Frank, 


you've been drinking new wine wherein is 
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excess, for I’m a kippered herring if you’re 
not daubing your work like a house-painter. 
Come away, man ; don’t put another touch 
on it now, or you'll ruin it. You've 
done more harm to it in the last two 
minutes than you'll do good in a week. 
Come away ;” and he laid violent hands 
on him, dragging him away from the 
easel. “Why, my dear old fellow,” he 
exclaimed, “forgive my joking; I didn’t 
know; but you look like a ghost. You are 
really ill.” 

“T am a little giddy, I think,” said 
Frank; “but I shall be right in a few 
minutes. I will go and bathe my head. 
Good-bye, Hartley.” 

“TI wouldn’t leave you like this,” said 
the kind-hearted fellow, “ but that I know 
you will be well looked after. I shall 
look you up to-morrow. Ta, ta! Take 
care of yourself.” 

As soon as his good-natured friend had 
gone, Frank proceeded to wash his brushes, 
to clean his palette, and to go through the 
other phases of what he called his “‘ Satur- 
day settling,” for he had brought up with 
him from the country the habit of observing 
the rest-day religiously, and he was most 
unartistically methodical and neat. When 
everything was settled he made his way to 
the room which was designated ‘“ the 
nursery,” though as yet, besides the ram- 
pant little rascal of whom we have spoken, 
there was only one small decimal fraction 
of humanity to tenant it. 

‘Minnie, dear,” said he, as he closed 
the door behind him, “I’ve just had some 
very bad news.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee, sir!” said that prac- 
tical little woman. “ You're not going to 
frighten us with your long faces; is he, my 
jewel?” Here a shower of interrogative 
caresses was bestowed upon the sleeping 
beauty. “We know what it is. That 
nasty model of yours has a black eye, and 
I always said he drank; you know I did. 
He makes the whole house smell when he 
comes into it. I say, hubby, just look 
here; isn’t she a little beauty? Oh, 
Frank, did you ever see such a lovely 
ittle dimple? Oh, my precious.” 

“No, Minnie, dear. It’s much worse 
thar a black eye—even though it were 
baby’s.” Here the young matron shud- 
dered perceptibly. ‘ Hartley has just been 
in, and he tells me the City and Wessex 
Bank has failed. Father trusted it abso- 
lutely, and I believe all the savings of his 
life were invested in it. If what Hartley 
tells me is true he is completely ruined. 


I must go down to Horksmead at once, 
and learn how the matter stands.” 

There is no eloquence to be compared 
with a woman’s. Wrenching herself from 
the contemplation of baby’s dimples, the 
wife threw her arms round him, and in 
one long comprehensive kiss assured him 
that she understood his apprehensions and 
sympathised in his grief. She divined his 
fears, she anticipated his plans. 

“Hartley talks wildly, Frank, sometimes. 
You must not take it for granted that what 
he says is true. But give my love to 
grandpa, and tell him that his room is 
always ready, and that he must come and 
make his home with us.” 

And with that loving message to supple- 
ment his own filial devotion Frank sought 
the old familiar home, where he found that 
he had not over-estimated the magnitude 
of the calamity. The structure which had 
been builded by the care and prudence of 
a lifetime had fallen at one crash, and 
not one stone was left upon another. 

The old man received him with stern 
bluntness. 

“What brings yow here, boooy?” he 
said. ‘ But ay know what itis. Yow’ve 
hard that the bank’s gone to smash. Bat 
yow can’t do no good. Ay must fayht my 
fayht alone. Ay done it afore, and ay 
ken do it agen. And yow ha’ done yowr 
fayhting alone; ay didn’t help yow, and 
yow marn’t help me.” : 

“You gave me a good start, father,” 
Frank began. 

“ Ay, ay, boooy,” he interrupted. “‘ Ay 
give ye a hundred pound. Ay mind 
it.” 

“Yes, and you gave me more than that, 
father. I thwarted you in your dearest 
wish. I spoilt the purpose of your life; I 
overclouded its brightness. I thought the 
cloud would pass, and that you would 
come to see that I was right. You have 
never done that, and yet in all these years 
you have never given me one word of re- 
proach. Do you think I have not felt 
that? That if it is possible for me now 
to be of some service to you, to take some 
part of the care and trouble that has fallen 
on you, through no fault of your own, that 
to do so will not be to me like the payment 
of a holy debt?” 

The old man’s voice was husky with 
emotion as he answered : “‘ My boooy, I’m 
proud on ye. Ay was hard on ye when 
yow would goo yowr own waay, but ay 
wanted to du the rayht thing by ye, an’ ay 
a’ wanted to du the rayht thing by all men.” 
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“And honourably have you done so 
always, father,” said Frank. 

“ Ay, boody, an’ ay will do. No man 
shall nivver say that ho was the wuss 
because he had dealins with Dan Farden,” 
said the old man proudly. 

“Will it be complete ruin for you, 
father P” asked Frank. 

“Yes, boody; I reckon that’ll be about 
the figure. Ay can’t saay for sartin just 
yet, but ay reckons ay’ll have to begin 
life all over agen. Ay shall paay every- 
body to the last ha’penny, ay think; 
but there wun’t be nothin’ over. Ay’ve 
worked it all out i’ ma mind, and ay maak 
it out that there'll be enough to paay 
everybody, and then ay shall have to 
begin agen, as ay did more nor forty year 
agoo. Ay’m strong and hearty yet. Thank 
God for that.” 

“No, no, father,” exclaimed Frank; 
“you must not think of that. If all has 
gone you must come and live with us. 
Minnie charged me to tell you so, with her 
best love.” 

“Do yow tell her I thank her kindly, 
boody. She’s got the heart of a lady, and 
yow’ve got a good thing there, bor; but 
yow marn’t maak a woman o’ me. “Taint 
no use o’ me saayin’ ay don’t feel it, 
losing all that ay’ve been workin’ fer all 
ma life, but one waay ay’m thankful for it, 
it kinder brings us closer together than 
we've been afore. Yow and yowr good 
wife marn’t think ay don’t feel yowr 
kindness ‘because ay saay no. But ay 
must goo ma own waay, and fayht my 
own fayht over agen. It ain’t no use 
a-talkin’ any more about it now. Mebbe 
it won’t turn out quite so bad as it seem, 
but ay can’t tell yow any more yet.” 

There were further conversations, but 
always to the same effect; and Frank, 
after a day or two, finding he was unable 
te be of service, and that his presence and 
his arguments seemed rather to vex and 
disturb than to soothe and persuade his 
father, returned to London to wait for a 
more favourable opportunity. 

Some weeks passed without his hearing 
how matters progressed, or receiving any 
answers to his weekly letters, but this did 
not make him uneasy. Although he feared 
that the ruin would be complete, he knew 
that the winding-up of affairs must take 
time, and that his father was not likely to 
write until there was news of importance 
to send. Still, day by day, he watched 
with increasing anxiety for the postman’s 





visit; and, as soon as he felt that he could | Yow won’t nivver gitnine thousand pound; 


do so without wounding his father’s sus- 
ceptibilities, he once more went down to 
Horksmead. 

Dan Farthing’s cottage stood in a gentle 
hollow in a bend of the road, so that it 
did not come into view till the traveller 
was close upon it, and Frank, as he turned 
the angle, was surprised to see scaffolding 
poles erected and labourers at work. He 
quickened his pace through the winding 
paths of the quaint Dutch garden, and 
coming upon a workman whom he knew, 
soon learnt that the place had been sold, 
and that the rugged, self-reliant, proud 
old man had taken up his dwelling in a 
poor mean cottage. 

With a bitter pang at heart he hastened 
to this cottage; a low, thatched, mud- 
walled, one-storeyed building, consisting of 
only two rooms. It was in some such 
dwelling as this that his father had begun 
life, but he himself had had no experience 
of a home so squalid save as a picturesque 
object for his sketches. He remembered 
many of the ag@itions being made to his 
father’s house, but in his earliest recollec- 
tions it was still a comfortable and com- 
modious place. He paused at the threshold, 
and there was no sound within ; he stepped 
on to the low brick floor, and the atmo- 
sphere of the dark room was stifling; 
he could hardly stand upright in the 
cabin. A plain deal table and a few 
wooden chairs were all its furniture, and 
there was no sign that it had been 
recently occupied. His father, he thought, 
was probably in the fields. But no; 
there was a sound from that inner room, 
a voice that he knew. It was even 
smaller, this second apartment, than the 
one in which he stood; it was almost 
filled by one rush-bottomed chair and a 
wretched pallet, and on this pallet lay 
his father, untended, alone. 

He was muttering and talking rapidly. 
As his son entered he turned an eye 
upon him, and paused for an instant, 
but he did not appear to recognise him, 

* Ay tell’ee ay ken du it,” he said; 
“ay’m strong and hearty. Owe no man 
anything—ay ha’ paad ’em all. You 
shan’t write to the boody; there ain’t no 
call for that; ay won’t ha’ yow dau it. 
Ay ha’ med ma waay once, and ay ken du 
it again. They’re a-gooin’ dog cheap. Ay 
nivver bought ’em at that. Throw it 
out o’ th’ winder ay tell’ee, throw it out 
o’ th’ winder—ay won’t ha’ no charity. 
Ay ha’ paad ’em all, an’ ay can work. 
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booby, yow can’t come up to that. Why 
don’t you shut the door, Nanny? Bolt it 


fast ay tell’ee. Ay wun’t ha’ ’em come to 
look at me; get along wi’ ye; ay don’t 
want no help.” 

Frank was shocked and bewildered 
beyond measure, but he roused himself 
promptly to the necessity for action. Hurry- 
ing to the nearest cottage, he despatched a 
messenger for a doctor and a nurse, and he 
learnt that his friends at the Rectory had 
been for some time on the Continent, and, 
though he was thus deprived of valuable 
counsel and assistance in the hour of need, 
he was relieved from the sense of dis- 
heartening surprise that they should have 
allowed this wretchedness to befall without 
his knowledge. 

With all convenient speed he was back 
at the cottage, and there through the long 
night-watches he sat bathing the fevered 
brow, around which the crown of silver 
hairs shone in the dim light like a glory; 
listening to incoherent utterances which 
disclosed, as lightning flashes reveal tho 
landscape, the intense suffering that had 
been undergone, and the tameless pride 
that could not brook a pitying eye. 

Towards morning the old man fell into 
a quiet sleep, and Frank, worn out with 
his journey and his watching, dozed 
uneasily in the rickety chair in which 
repose was impossible. Every now and 
then he started, half ashamed that he 
should have lost consciousness even for 
an instant. The nurse had no such 
scruples. Frank had seen that she was 
tired, and had told her to rest if she 
could. She had extemporised a very fair 
lounge in the adjoining room, and was 
soon snoring away as though the world 
had not a sorrow to be soothed. Even in 
the midst of his grief and his care Frank 
could but smile at the ridiculous situa- 
tion in which he was placed, for the 
hovel was so small that the substantial 
form of the nurse almost blocked up the 
doorway, and had he needed to leave his 
station he must have passed over it. The 
note of the night-jar as it swept by thrilled 
him for a moment like an evil omen, 
and he turned to the bed with a spasm of 
alarm; but his father was breathing 
regularly, and was smiling in his sleep. 
Then trivial things took hold on his mind 
with a power which was at once tyrannical 
and absurd. He found himself watching 
with an interest only due to sentient life 
the shadows on wall and ceiling. More 





than once he laughed softly as some Indi- 





crous resemblance to persons whom he had 
known struck his fancy. Then, somehow, 
there was present to his mind the bright 
and cheerful nursery at St. John’s Wood, 
but surely it was altered. There used to 
be no window in the corner, and the 


ceiling used to be higher. This could not 
be healthy for the children; but he must 
make no noise; they are asleep now. Ab, 
clumsy, that chair will fall and wake 
them; he hastens to catch it; and his head 
comes forward with a jerk, and he starts ; 
and theré'with wide open eyes lies the 
good father looking at him. 

“Why, bor,” he exclaims feebly, “ ay 
didn’t expec’ to see yow. What have yow 
come for?” ° 

Frank’s only answer was to stoop down 
over the homely couch, and reverently to 
kiss the pale furrowed brow; but it was 
a sufficient answer. 

“It’s good of ye, bor, tocome. But ay 
told ’em not to send for ye. Ay’ve been 
a bit queer, ay think ; ‘but ay’m all rayht 
agen now; an’ ay must get up and goo 
towork. Just lend us a hand, will yow?” 

“You must not think of getting up for 
a day or two, father,” said Frank. ‘“ You 
have been worse than you think; but a few 
days will set you up again, and then we 
must get you out of this place.” 

The old man made an effort to raise 
himself, but fell back on his pillow. 

“ Ay believe yow’re right, bor,” he said. 
“T’m as weak as a cat. But yow marn’t 
mind about the plaace. *Taint up to the 
cottage, is it? but that’ll do for a bit, and 
ay’ll soon mend it, you’ll see. Ay ain’t 
to be beat. Old Nanny, she come in 
every day and du for me a bit. She’s 
mortal bad with her rheumatics at times, 
but she manages to get up and cook me 
a bit o’ wittles, and tidy the place. She’s 
willing, poor old gal; but, Lord bless yow, 
she’s no more intellec’ than a child o’ two.” 

The old man improved steadily, and in 
the course of a day or two he was able 
to get out in the bright sunshine, lean- 


ing on his son’s arm. Frank dared not ' 


propose even now that he should go to 
live with him permanently in London, but 
he argued, and in this he was supported 
by the doctor, that a change of air was 
essential for him; and heat last obtained his 
consent to the proposal that he should pay 
a visit to St. John’s Wood as soon as he 
was able to travel, as the shortest way to 
regain the strength which was essential for 
the working outof his ownplans. Oncethere 
it would be their business to keep him. 
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And they knew how to set to work. 
The bright and winsome ways of his 
daughter-in-law, the considerate care of 
Frank and his evident delight in keeping 
him, and, above all, the fascinations of 
his exacting little grandson, took away 
all sense of irksomeness. They did not— 
these good people—attempt to argue him 
out of his scheme of beginning life anew ; 
but if ever the return to Horksmead was 
spoken of they found some plausible reason 
for postponing it, and the old man recurred 
to it at constantly increasing intervals of 
time. Atfirst he used to say that he must 
go back; then he would exclaim that he 
really ought to go; a little longer, and he 
would say, “it fared as if he never was to 
go;” and then at last he acknowledged 
that he didn’t mind if he never did go. 

And so it has come about that the brave 
and sturdy old fellow is a fixture in 
Frank’s household, and is loved by every 
member of it. He likes to sit with a long 
churchwarden in the studio, with an ever 
fresh sense of the wonder of the thing, 
watching his boy at work, and it was only 
the other day he said: 

““Yow’d ha’ been in a bad case now, 
boody, if yow’d a stopped wi’ me, as ay 
wanted ye tu. Yow chuse for yowrself, 
and yow chuse rayht.” 

. it vexed you at the time, father,” said 
Frank. 

“That did, boody, cruel,” he replied 
simply. 

“But you agree to it now, father?” 
asked his son with an assured smile. 

“Ay, boody; hearty, ay du. I never 
thought toha’ done it. But ay was a pig- 
headed old fool. Yow done rayht. And 
yow was honourable and brave all through, 
and ay’m proud on ye, ma boody. Yow’ve 
the old man’s blessin’ on yowr work ; I’gree 
to it hearty.” 

A NATIONAL CONTRAST. 

Some two months ago I read with much 
interest the report of a lecture delivered 
before the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tute by Dr. W. W. Hunter, and entitled, 
What England has done for India. Byan 
imposing array of authoritative statements 
and statistics the lecturer seems to have 
demonstrated the fact of a vast general 
improvement, physical and moral, through- 
out that great Empire under British rule. 
I am glad to be set right, for I must confess 
that hitherto I have had a vague idea that 
England had rather “done” than ‘done 











for” India. This lecture also reveals the 
spirit—fearless, open, and manful—in 
which England’s greatest conquest was 
won, held, and justified to this day, for the 
lecture concludes with this bold statement : 
“ Oar history in India has been chequered 
by occasional mistakes, but on the whole it 
forms a splendid narrative of empire fairly 
won, and honestly governed in the interests 
of the people.” 

I, an American and a Republican, am 
free to say that I like England’s strong- 
handed and strong-willed way of carrying 
the war of Anglo-Saxon civilisation into 
Africa—and India, if they will take that 
civilisation in no other way: driving on 
the laggards in the world’s great march 
with the bayonet—better than our own 
temporising, vacillating, deprecating Indian 
policy, known as “the Quaker Policy,” 
since philanthropists of the school of Penn, 
deprived of their vocation by the abolition 
of slavery, have turned their sympathies 
and their efforts from the “‘ down-trodden 
black man” to “the noble red man ”—to 
those wronged and persecuted “ wards of 
the nation,” who have been hunted and 
driven to bay in our Western States 
and territories, till at last a quarter of 
a million of them are cooped up in 
miserable reservations amounting to only 
some three hundred and fifty million acres 
of land! While that policy, through its 
cumbrous administration and its complex 
machinery, perpetuates old wrongs and 
fosters new iniquities, protecting under all 
changes a monstrous traffic in munitions 
of war and maddening “ fire-water,” its 
spirit is yet a perpetual confession of inva- 
sion, usurpation, and wrong-doing. 

I respect England the more for making 
little pretext of waging her wars of con- 
quest and pushing her vast enterprises of 
trade chiefly in a missionary spirit, as the 
great civiliser and Christianiser of the 
outside barbarian. British conquest and 
colonisation are simply the natural growth 
of the giant Great Britain—first tossing 
out his lusty limbs, then rolling out his 
sturdy trunk from his native island-bed, 
now become but a pillow, and that a narrow 
and uneasy one, for his mighty, regal head. 
He must have room, and he takes it—that 
is all. No, not all. He makes, if not a 
virtue, a glory of the fact that, having “a 
giant’s strength,” he uses it “like a giant,” 
never dreaming of repentance, or restitu- 
tion, or retreat. This is the imperial 
principle. Under its comfortable sangtion 
England moves and stands, grasps and 
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holds. We, urged by as dire a necessity— 
the growth, not alone of the young 
American giant, but of old-world colossi— 

make our conquests over a profounder and 
more hopeless barbarism than that of India 
and Africa in apparent defiance of the 
genius of our own nationality, and of our 
vaunted central republican principle; the 
doctrine that all men are born free and 
equal, with absolately equal and inalienable 
rights to life and liberty, and to the pur- 
suit of happiness, each in his own wy. 
That is what is the matter with us. That 
is what handicaps America in the race of 
conquest and national aggrandisement. 
We creep on the coveted possessions of our 
wild neighbour and take them from him 
piecemeal, and even while we take 
them weakly acknowledge his divine 
right to have and to hold and to 
dedicate to eternal savagery some of 
the fairest and fruitfullest lands on 
the continent—lands which his fathers, 
in the unrecorded, but not recordless past, 
wrested from some nobler and far more 
enlightened race. So it is that the Republic 
comes from her Indian conquests, not as a 
victor, purple-robed and laurel-crowned, 
but rather as a penitent, clad in sackcloth, 
with ashes on her bright head, crying, not 
“Vici!” but “Peccavi!” This peculiar 
self-condemnatory spirit, which bears no 
fruit “meet for repentance ;” this perpetual 
plea of “ guilty,” while the crime, if crime 
there be, runs on; this squeamishness, which 
is giving us a character for national hypo- 
crisy; is a comparatively modern element in 
our political morality. Our Puritan Fathers 
carried light weight in the shape of an 
Indian policy. They were little troubled 
by humanitarian scruples in regard to the 
stern work of dispossessing the heathen 
round about them. They were always ready, 
spiritually and practically, | for a “bout” 
with the “bloody savages.” The musket 
leaned against the altar. They neither 
admitted the sanctity nor the necessity 
of savage existence. They would haveset 
down the modern idea that an Indian’s life 
balances a white man’s as a piece of mon- 
strous sentimentalism. The godliest man 
among them, and the most humane, could 
have despatched a prowling Pequod or 
Mohican or two before breakfast with 
little detriment to his devotions or his 
digestion. Honestly believing themselves 


the chosen people appointed to exterminate 
heathenism and barbarism from the fair 
face of the new world, they sturdily hewed 
their way through the wilderness with 
“the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 








Such as would not come under the egis of 
the law of Moses and the commonwealth, 
under the yoke of the Gospel and honest 
toil, had to go each ‘“‘to his own place.” 
The ark of Christian civilisation moved on 
slowly but surely, and brief was the mourn- 
ing for the pagans, whofell to right and left. 

Afghanistan and Zululand are not pre- 
cisely in the way of England’s national 
expansion. She has to make somewhat of 
a detour to include them in the grand, 
beneficent sweep of her power and pro- 
gress; but if she takes their peoples in 
hand, they certainly are not altogether 
worthless and hopeless charges. The Zulu 
is not only brave, but capable of a high 
degree of discipline, and will at least 
make a good war-machine. The Afghan 
has a civilisation of his own, on which the 
higher civilisation of his conqueror may be 
grafted if you can get the gnarly thorn-tree 
well under; while the average American- 
Indian of the West and South-West is an 
impracticable, almost an impossible subject. 
He blocks the march of the world with his 
obstinate barbarism and the line of his 
desolate reservations. But the mighty 
tide of emigration is everywhere coming 
up against that bristling barrier; at first 
gently creeping, then surging and swelling; 
and it is not in the power of the Great 
Republic and all the Quakers to keep it 
back much longer. 

The Indians of the mountains and the 
plains of the far West are for the most 











outlaws and paupers, eternally inimical to 
civilisation, looking with unutterable con- 
tempt on all its arts, comforts, and pursuits. 
An Indian of even low degree snorts 
with scorn at the mere suggestion of 
manual labour; while a chief, though in 
rags and half-starved, draws himself up 
with lordly dignity as he says: ‘* White 
man work—squaw work — pappoose 
work —heap-big Indian no _ work.” 

That the despised squaw is more human 
and humanethan her mate—more amenable 
to civilising influences—is, perhaps, owing 
to the fact that she does work, for herself 
and others, and is useful and helpful accord- 
ing to her lights. The Utechief, Johnson, 
assaulted and afterwards killed the United 
States agent, Meeker, the good old man 
whose hospitality he had often enjoyed. 
Johnson’s wife, Susan, the sister of our 
ally, the great chief, Ouray, saved theagent’s 
aged wife from death, and his heroic 
daughter from outrage infinitely worse than 
death. Some years ago this Ute woman was 
herself a captive. Taken by her tribe’s 
hereditary enemies, the Arapahoes, she 
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was about to be tortured and burned— 
was already bound to the stake, in fact— 
when she was rescued by United States’ 
soldiers. It is a curious fact that the scene 
of this signal deliverance was the site of the 
colony afterwards founded by Mr. Meeker. 
Susan (the name given her by the officer 
who cut with his sword the cords which 
bound her to the stake) has now paid her 
debt of gratitude. It seems that she is 
the first Indian Woman’s Rights woman 
on record, actually breaking in on 
the sacred council of the chiefs, and 
speaking ‘‘as one having authority,” 
which she did to plead for the lives and 
the liberation of the White River captives. 
But to return to the Indian proper. He 
will hunt in the dull season, when fighting 
is slack, if he can have some ten thousand 
acres for his private hunting-ground, and 
if Government and traders will furnish 
him with the latest improvements in | 
way of rifle and shot-gun, for he discards | 
and despises the primitive and poetic bow | 
and arrow. He will seldom fish, as that | 
is an avocation which requires some | 
patience, and is too like work. Squaws 
fish. For the most part he lives on 
Government rations, and is clothed with 
Government garments, issued at the! 
agencies. When the Utes destroyed the | 
buildings of the White River Agency they 
took good care to bear away all the 
stores of ammunition, provisions, and 
goods. In a report of a late visit of 








bloom nor verdure; so black, so barren, 
that it seems that the savage Pluto of 
those regions has not only dragged down 
to his mysterious golden palace Proserpine, 
but mother-in-law Ceres as well. Yet the 
Indian clings to these unlovely places as 
fiercely as to the greenest, fairest wild 
park of the Great Range. 

Weare not as pious as were our Paritan 
ancestors. We do not claim to have a 
warrant from the God of Israel, and the 
sanction of the law of Moses, to extermi- 
nate such of these people as we can neither 
convert nor control, who are so many 
savage “dogs in the manger,” sullenly 
standing guard over vast treasure packed 
away under mountain ledges, over unpro- 
ductive fields, lying fallow for thousands 
of years, capable of feeding thousands of 
honest working men and women. But we 
can take our warrant from Nature, moan- 
ing under the burden of the secret of that 
hidden treasure, sighing over the lone- 
liness and the lifelessness of those desolate 
plains; of Nature, who has almost done 
with that primitive, experimental type 
of humanity. We can claim the sanction 
of the stern, inexorable law of necessity. 
The Old World is moving us on, and 
we must move the Red Man on. Very 
soon the civilisation of the Pacific coast 
will come to meet that of the Atlantic, as 
the two trans-continental railways met 
half way a few years ago. The barbarism 
of humanity in the shape of the Indian, 


the Secretary of the Interior to the|and the savagery of Nature in the shape 


Great Indian Territory, where dwell | 
the most peaceful and civilised of the | 
tribes, I find a sharp contrast drawn | 
between that Territory and the State of | 


Kansas : 


of sterility, will find themselves between 
two fires, and must melt away. 

In the meantime certain reforms in our 
Indian policy are imperatively demanded by 


| public opinion, and some of the most beau- 


“On the Kansas side are found well- | tifal theories of humanitarian philosophers 


cultivated fields, the fences of which 
extend to the line which marks the Indian 
boundary; comfortable houses, schools, 

churches, and other evidences of advanced 
civilisation, thrift, and enterprise. Beyond | 
the geographical line is a blank wilder. | 





are giving way before the stern logic 
of events. 
ings with the obstinately savage tribes 
can be maintained the old fiction, flatter- 
ing to their pride but fatal to their real 
interests, which recognises them as foreign 


Not much longer in our deal- 


ness, stretching southward for many miles, | “principalities and powers,” with whom 
and entirely destitute of all animal and | we are to hold diplomatic relations and con- 
vegetable life except that which is supplied | coct treaties, ostensibly to be “for ever” 
by nature.” | binding, but which for ever prove but 
Nearly all this region is, I believe, | gossamer webs woven across the track of 
capable of cultivation; but in Colorado, | the westward march of Empire. The only 
where we now have the most serious dif- | honest and humane as well as manly and 
ficulty with the Indians, and where, though | masterful course is to make them subjects 
- only numbering seven thousand all told, | of the dominant race, amenable to and 
they yet hold fifteen million acres, there | protected by its laws, and to have no more 
are rocky, sterile tracts of mountain land, | humbug about the matter. 
incalculably rich in minerals, but support-| The monstrous hypocrisy of our present 
ing little animal life, bringing forth neither system of dealing with this unhappy 
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people is even worse than its cruelty and 
injustice. We affect to respect, while we 
rob them. We send them missionaries 
and mercenaries at the same time. A good 
agent, like Mr. Meeker, is appointed now 
and then, and invariably comes in to reap 
an awful harvest of hate and suspicion 
sown by his bad predecessors. 

A United States official who has seen 
much of the workings of our cumbrous 
Indian bureau in the far West, and of 
“the ways which are dark and tricks 
which are vain” of Indian agents and 
rings, says: “ An Indian is not a lovable 
creature nor a desirable neighbour, but, of 
all the despicable and detestable set of 
villains at large, I consider those who 
plunder and steal from the Indians the 
worst. First, because the Indians have not 
the means nor the intelligence to detect 
the actual thieves and protect themselves 
by civilised means; second, because of the 
fearful consequences of an Indian outbreak 
to those who are innocent of any wrong.” 

Many practical, thinking people in 
America are demanding the transfer of 
the Indian Bureau to the War Depart- 
ment, believing that the army can deal 
with the nation’s troublesome wards, not 
only more authoritively and effectually, 
but more honestly and economically. 
If this be done, our army officers, 
for the most part men of undoubted 
honour and valour, must be protected in 
the discharge of their duty and left un- 
hampered by humiliating congressional 
enactments like the posse comitatus 
clause in our late Army Bill, which forbids 
our soldiers to fire unless first attacked. 
To orders based on this clause Major 
Thornburgh fell a victim in the late Ute 
revolt. When suddenly confronted, and 
about to be surrounded by his savage foes, 
he was urged by his scout, an old Indian 
fighter, to open fire on them, as his only 
hope, but replied, in the piteous agony of 
a brave heart: “ My God! I dare not; my 
orders are positive, and if I violate them 
and survive, a court-martial and igno- 





minious dismissal may follow. I feel as 


nature, and whatever else we may think of 
him, an Indian is a natural production, and 
starving human nature will assert itself.” 

Doubtless, but the Indian cannot be fed 
for ever on corn he does not plant and beef 
he does not raise; he cannot expect to have 
a small armoury for a wigwam, and a 
whole province for his hunting-ground. 

Our Indian service, in addition to the 
scandalous frauds and corruptions it en- 
genders and fosters, is very costly; and 
though there are people, especially among 
the poets, who hold that these interesting 
aborigines, like potentates and queen-bees, 
are exempt from the great law of God 
and nature—the law of labour—there are 
others, especially among the working 
people, who object to being taxed much 
longer to support any class in insolent 
idleness, and who plainly say that, with all 
due respect for the “noble red man,” his 
room is getting to be better than his 
company. How, under any system, is he 
to be rendered less of a burden and a 
terror? By teaching him Christianity, 
and convincing him of the dignity of 
labour? But while the missionary must 
take his Bible in one hand and his life in 
the other, and the agriculturist must drive 
his plough under a military escort, it is 
plain that the solution of the long problem 
must be a question of time, and perhaps of 
many martyrdoms, while as to our national 
errors and wrong-doing toward the Indian, 
that is a question of eternity, and perhaps 
of many judgments. 

Bat, oh, our brothers, be not in haste to 
anticipate judgments, and demand not of 
us impossibilities. Expect us not to keep 
inviolate even our present covenants, made 
in good but rash faith, to preserve from 
intrusion and invasion the lessened posses- 
sions of our wild neighbours. Bid us not 
to say to the mighty, ever-swelling tide of 
civilisation and enterprise, ne, Pe on 
that dark and silent shore, in a foam of 
light and a murmur of arrested progress, 


“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther!” 





though myself and men were to be SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


murdered.” 

But though changes of policy and 
transfers of executive authority may sim- 
plify the ugly old problem somewhat, it 
will remain a problem still. Says the | 
official above quoted: ‘“‘A more honest 
issue of corn and beef, appropriated for 
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CHAPTER XIV. JOSEPH GIVES EVANGELINE 4 
PROOF OF HIS LOVE. 
THE years glided peacefully away, and 


no event of importance disturbed the. 


repose of the Silver Isle. Evangeline, 


the Indians, would keep them under better | elected by Joseph and Gabrielle as their 
control, and in a more Christian frame of | queen, wore her crown with the innocent 


mind. Self-preservation is the first law of ‘ audacity of childhood, and ruled her little 
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kingdom with absolute authority. She 
was capricious, but not tyrannical, impe- 
rious, but not boastful; in their home 
amusements and woodland rambles her 
moods and whims were anxiously con- 
sulted by her young subjects, who were 
most happy when she was pleased and 
satisfied. That she should be obeyed 
appeared to be natural; it was a pleasant 
servitude, and Evangeline’s close con- 
nexion with Ranf enabled her to introduce 
colour and variety into the lives of the 
children. 

Ranf’s position in the isle did not im- 
prove as the years passed by. He lived his 
lonely life upon the mountain of snow, and 
did not even ask from the islanders the ser- 
vice of occasional companionship. He was 
at times compelled to move among them, 
needing certain articles and necessaries of 
life which he had no independent means of 
obtaining. These he bought and paid for 
with scrupulous honesty, driving no hard 
bargains, and using as few words as pos- 
sible in the negotiations. Shortly after 
his arrival upon the Silver Isle he pre- 
sented to Father Sebastian a paper signed 
by Manvain, requesting that Ranf should 
be allowed to extract silver from the mine 
for a few days now and then, if it did not 
interfere with the arrangements of the 
islanders. The dwarf was informed that 
he was free to work the mine when he 
pleased, upon the condition that Mauvain’s 
royalty of one-tenth was respected. He 
availed himself of the permission, and being 
a man of enormous strength and endurance 
succeeded in obtaining such treasure as 
he desired by working a few weeks in 
every year. With this silver he purchased, 
through the ageucy of the captains of the 
vessels which at rare intervals visited the 
isle, what he most needed and desired. He 
sent for rope, chains, goats, and birds, 
which without help he conveyed to his 
mountain huts. The goats were of a 
superior kind to those which were indige- 
nous to the isle, and were much admired ; 
the birds were chiefly pigeons, which he 
reared with the greatest pains and care. 
Dogs also he bought, so that his huts were 
surrounded with life subservient to his 
will. His amazing industry leading appa- 
rently to no result, at first raised some 
little curiosity, and the islanders asked 
each other what this strange creature 
wanted with ropes and chains, and why he 
had built for himself three huts, one near 
the valley, one in the centre of the moun- 
tain, and one within a couple of hundred 
yards of the topmost peak. None could 


answer these nor other questions that 
suggested themselves, and there was not 
a man on the isle who cared to enquire 
further into the matter by venturing into 
that lonely region defiled by human crime 
and cursed by God. Indeed, as time 
went on, common usage established a 
right, and the mountain was looked upon 
as Ranf’s lawful home, upon which none 
had a right to intrude without just cause. 
Ranf’s restless presence added a new 
horror to the spot, and numerous were the 
stories which grew out of his goings to and 
fro, not only in the day but in the night, 
for it appeared as if this deformed being 
could live without sleep. In all these 
stories, and in all that surrounded Ranf’s 
lifeand movements, imagiuation played its 
part to the dwarf’s disadvantage, and even 
those of the islanders most charitably 
inclined were loth to admit that the cir- 
cumstance of a man surrounding himself 
with that kind of animal life, which was 
typical of faithfulness and gentleness, 
spoke in his favour. Ranf had pronounced 
judgment upon himself. His open viola- 
tion of religious observance, and his sys- 
tematic defiance of the laws of social life, 
caused him to be regarded as an outlaw. 
He did not murmur. One person loved 
him, a child it was true, but more likely 
on that account to be sincere in the ex- 
pression of her feelings. With that love 
he was content. He neither asked nor 
expected to be received as a guest by the 
Sylvesters, but Margaret knew that he 
kept close watch over Evangeline, and she 
received more than one proof that the feel- 
ing the dwarf entertained for the child 
was as deep as it was sincere. Evangeline 
had been with them a year when she was 
taken ill, and for nearly a month was not 
allowed to leave the house. Margaret, 
nursing the child, heard Ranf’s signal, 
a faithful imitation of the song of the 
lark. She went out immediately, but 
the dwarf did not present himself. In 
the rear of the house was a stretch of 
woodland, thickly clustered with trees, and 
it was here that Ranf and Evangeline 
were in the habit of meeting. Ranf from 
his hiding-place could see who it was that 
answered his signal, and when Evangeline 
appeared he continued his clear notes, 
walking slowly into the closer shelter of 
the trees, Evangeline following him, until 
they reached a spot where they could 
converse in private. Upon this occasion, 
seeing Margaret approach, he was silent, 
and kept himself from her sight. She 
waited, however, and presently imitated 
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Ranf’s call. 


trust her, he replied to her, and guided 
her to the spot on which he stood. 

“T heard your signal,” she said, “and 
came at once.” 

“Tt is not you I want,” he said. 
“ Where is Evangeline ?” 

* She is ill.” 

He turned white at the news, and 
exhibited so much emotion that Margaret 
felt a great compassion for this lonely man 
who had but a single human being in the 
world to love or to speak a kind word for 
him. She explained that Evangeline was 
suffering from one of the common ailments 
of children, and that with care she would 
almost certainly recover. 

“May a blight,” cried Ranf, “ fall upon 
the land if anything evil happens to my 
little flower! May plague destroy it, and 
fire burn it!” 

“Hush!” said Margaret, sternly; 
“better to pray to God for our little one’s 
recovery. If you would have your own 
opinions respected, pay respect to those of 
others. Your language is not fit for a 
woman’s ears; how much less, then, for 
the ears of a child!” 

“You are entirely right, mistress,” 
muttered Ranf; “I ask your pardon. I 
would not harm her to save my soul.” 

“You may come in and see the child 
if you like; she knows no one; in her 
delirium she has often mentioned your 
name.” 

“Thank you,” he said humbly; “I will 
come in and see her.” 

** You will not speak to her; she must 
be kept perfectly quiet.” 

Ranf followed Margaret into the house, 
with steps lighter than herown. LEvan- 
geline lay in a large cool room, covered 
with bedclothes of snowy whiteness; her 
eyes were closed, her little hands were 
agitated by feverish movement. In the 
distant window facing the child were a 
few loose flowers; the window was partly 
open, and the sweet air flowed in. 

“ She likes to see the flowers,” whispered 
Margaret; ‘“‘ yesterday, when she opened 
her eyes and looked towards the window, 
she smiled at them.” 

Ranf nodded, and stood looking down 
upon the child; something in her pale face 
or in the quietude of the room, touched him 
nearly, for his eyes were filled with tears. 

“* May I take her hand?” he asked in a 
whisper. 

“ Be very gentle,” answered Margaret. 


Judging from this that she| placed his rough hand on Evangeline’s 
had news for him, and having reuson to | pretty fingers. Theaction did not disturb 


her, nor did she move when he pressed his 
thick coarse lips to the tender palm. For 
some time he knelt in silence, and when he 
rose to leave the room, he beckoned to 
Margaret. She accompanied him into the 
air. 

“There is no danger, you think,” he 
said. 

“She will recover, by the mercy of 
God.” 

He did not quarrel with the formula, 
but gave Margaret a grateful look. 

“T am your friend, for ever,” he said; 
“remember that. But for you, Evange- 
line might have died.” 

“She is like one of my own,” said 
Margaret, “and has brought to me the 
sweetest and most painful remembrances.” 

“It is a life of suffering,” was Ranf’s 
commentary. ‘“ Those who love least suffer 
least. Mistress, until Evangeline is well, I 
must have some place near here to sleep in.” 
’ “You will not come into the house ?” 

“No. I slept in that shed one night, 
with your permission. May I do so 
again P” 

“You are welcome. 
shed.” 

“ Place nothing in it, bed, nor food, nor 
anything you suppose would add to m 
comfort. I shall feel more at my ease ft 
am allowed to come and go of my own 
free will, and I prefer to look after 
myself.” 

“You shall have your way.” 

“T shall come only in the night, and it 
is not likely you willsee me. I would ask 
another favour at your hands.” 

“ Give it words.” 

“Tf all has gone well with Evangeline 
during the day, place outside her window 
a flower, so that I may see it when I come 
in the night.” 

“ Tt shall be done.” 

She had an intuitive knowledge of the 
best way to treat this strange creature, and 
her words were few and to the point. 
Thinking of him after this interview, she 
began to pity him in her heart, and to 
wonder what kind of life had been his to 
render men and the ways of men so hateful 
in his eyes. In that one house in all the 
Silver Isle some feeling of compassion was 
felt for the lonely man. ' 
Regularly every evening Margaret placed 
a flower outside the window of Evange- 
line’s bedroom. Evangeline’s recovery was 
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Ranf knelt by the bedside, and softly 


slow but sure, and when she was strong 
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been told by Margaret why and for whom 
a flower was placed on the window-sill in 
the evening—placed auother by its side, 
saying : 
“ Ranf will know it comes from me.” 
Margaret informed her husband and 
Matthew that she had given Ranf the use 
of the shed, and the children were warned 
not to enter it by day or night. 

“ He may have it altogether if he likes,” 
said the men ; “ there is no occasion to say 
anything about it. He will get to learn in 
time that we look upon it as his.” 

This happened without any words pass- 
ing between them; and when one morning 
Margaret Sylvester found two lovely 
white goats, each with a kid, tethered to 
a post near the entrance to her house, she 
knew that they came from Ranf as a mark 
of friendship and gratitude. 

To Joseph and Gabrielle Ranf was a 
being of wonderful and mysterious im- 
portance. In as far as he was removed 
from ordinary creatures, so far was ‘he 
above them. That Evangeline loved him 
was sufficient to elevate him in their eyes. 
Ugly and ungainly as he was, he was in 
some sense a hero, whose hand it would be 
an honour to touch. Up to a certain time 
they were only friends with him vicariously, 
Evangeline being the intermediary. It 
was years before he spoka to them, and 
when he came upon them suddenly in the 
forest, Gabrielle, trembling, scarcely dared 
to raise her eyes above his knees. Joseph, 
though inwardly shaken, was bolder, and 
returned Ranf’s searching look with one of 
modest curiosity. He answered with out- 
ward confidence the questions put to him 
by Ranf, and the dwarf appeared tc be 
pleased with him. This was Joseph’s 
impression, and was confirmed by Evan- 
geline in a conversation out of which 
sprang an adventure which established a 
friendship between Joseph and Ranf. 

“Ranf likes you,” said Evangeline to 
Joseph. 

“Did he say so? ” asked Joseph. 

“No; but I can tell. He likes you 
because I do.” 

This would have been humiliating to one 
who aspired to be illustrious in himself ; 
but Joseph was content to receive lustre 
through Evangeline. 

“ Did he ask that ?”” enquired Joseph. 
“What?” 

“ Whether you liked me?” 

** Yes.” 

“ And you do like me?” 

cc Yes.” 








“ Better than anybody ?” 


Evangeline considered before she an- 
swered. ‘ Except Ranf.” 

“ What would you do for me?” asked 
Joseph anxiously. 

“ Anything,” she replied vaguely. 

“ What would you give me?” 

“ Everything.” 

Joseph’s mind at present was more 
definite. 

** Ask me questions,” he said. It wasa 
favourite request of his when he had any- 
thing he wished particularly to say or do. 
“ Questions about you and me.” 

“ Do you like me, Joseph ? ” 

“‘ More.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Better than anybody ?” 

“ Yes; better than anybody.” 

“ Better than Gabrielle ? ” 

“ That is different ? ” 

“ Why is it different ? ” 

“T don’t know, but it is.” 

“You have not told me, though,” per- 
sisted Evangeline. 

“T love you better than Gabrielle.” 

“ Does she know that?” 

“Yes, and she says it is right.” 

“ Why is it right?” 

‘IT don’t know, but it is.” 

“ May I tell Ranf ?” 

“Yes, I would like him to know; I 
would like everybody to know.” 

“Do you love me better than you love 
your mother ?” 

It was an unkind question, and Joseph’s 
lips trembled as he answered : 

“Yes, but that is different, too.” 

“Does your mother know that?” 

“ No, and I should not like to tell her.” 

“Then it can’t be right.” 

“Tt must be right, because it is you. 
It would not be if it were anybody 
else. I would like you to understand, 
Evangeline.” 

“Make me understand, Joseph.” 

Joseph looked around for an inspiration. 
It came it him in the form of a broken 
branch which lay upon the ground. A 
light flashed into his eyes; he stooped and 
picked up the branch. 

“This is a good thick stick,” he said ; 
“look at it, Evangeline; it is full of 
knots.” 

“T see.” 

“Tf my mother said to me, ‘ Joseph, 
put your left hand on that stone, and 
strike it hard with the branch, as hard as 
you can,’ I should ask her why she 
wished me to hurt myself; I am not sure 
whether I should not throw the branch 
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away, and tell her if she wanted to hurt me 
she must do it herself.” 

Joseph’s left hand lay upon the stone; 
in his right he grasped the branch. 

“Well, Joseph,” said Evangeline, “I 
don’t understand yet.” 

“You will presently. That is what I 
should do if mother desired me to strike 
myself. But if you were to say to me, 
‘Joseph, strike as hard as you can, and 
show me how much you love me,’ you | 
would see what I would do.” 

The children looked straight at each | 
other for a moment. Then Evangeline, | 
suddenly closing her eyes, cried : 

“ Joseph, strike as hard as you can, and | 
show me how much you love me.” 

She heard the sound of a blow, and she | 
opened her eyes in fear. Joseph’s bleeding | 


“There’s blood on your lips, Joseph; 
let me wipe it off.” 

He held her hand to prevent her. 

“‘ There’s blood on your lips, too, Evam 
geline. Do not wipe it away. Let it 
remain; then we shall not forget.” 

**T shall never forget, Joseph.” 

“ Nor shall I.” 

“ Does your hand pain you now?” 

‘No ; itwas never sowell. What are you 
wrapping the branch in your frock for ?” 

“T am going to keep it, Joseph, all my 
life.” 

“You must promise me one thing, 
Evangeline.” 

“* What is it? ” 

“You must promise me beforehand.” 

“T promise.” 

“Mother, nor any of my people,” the 


hand lay upon the stone, and Joseph was | phrase came to Joseph, and he gave utter- 


gazing at her with a proud smile on his 
face. 


“Oh, Joseph, Joseph!” cried Evangeline. | 


“What have you done?” 

“Tried to show how much I love you,” 
replied Joseph, with no tremor in his voice, 
although his hand was sorely wounded. 
“TI would do more than that. 
understand now ?”’ 


| 


| tarily the story of Joseph’s heroism and her 


Do you} 


ance to it in a lofty tone, “ must know of 


| this.” 


“They ought to be told, Joseph.” 

“ They shall not be told, Evangeline. I 
| have your promise.” 

| She felt that it was out of consideration 
| for her that the promise was extracted. Of 
| her own will she would have related volvn- 


“Yes, [ understand. Oh, Joseph, Joseph, | own wilfulness, and would have gloried in 


how could you dosucha thing ? How could | 


| showing herself in the worst and Joseph 


you hurt meso? I feel it more than you | in the brightest light. However, it was 


do! It is cruel, cruel!” 

She took the wounded hand in hers, and 
her tears fell upon it. 
raised it to her lips and kissed it, 
exquisite thrill of happiness stirred the | 
boy’s heart. 

** Will you kiss me, Evangeline ? ” 

She kissed him passionately, and left | 
the trace of blood upon his lips. Then | 
she drew him to a spring of water, and | 
bathed the wound, and wrapped her | 
handkerchief round it. Joseph laughed 
gaily 


said. “ You must not cry. 
little hand -instead of mine, it would be 
different.” 

“Joseph,” whispered Evangeline, “I 
will never, never be cruel again.” 

“You must not say that,” said Joseph 
with an air of gravity; “bevause, as 
Grandfather Matthew says, we never 
know what is coming.” 


In her remorse she | 
An | 


“Tt does: not hurt, Evangeline,” he | 
if it was your | 


| not to be; the secret was between her and 


| Joseph, and another, from whom she con- 
cealed nothing. 
“ Ranf must know, Joseph.” 
** As you please about that. 
talk of it to anybody else.” 


He will not 


| .That night Joseph, with boyish enthu- 


siasm, looked at his lips stained with the 
blood of Evangeline’s kiss. He would 
have liked to retain that mark for ever. 
It could not be; but deeper and more 
lasting than any outward sign was to be 
| the remembrance of the secret bond which 
bound him to Evangeline for ever and 
ever. As he nursed his wounded hand in 
his sleep he dreamt of greater deeds per- 
| formed for her sake, of greater suffering 
/endured in her behalf. It was a proud 
/epoch in his young life, and his state of 
|exultation was purified and freed from 
| selfish dross by an innate nobility of nature 
' which one day in the future might blossom 
into heroic fire. 
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FOR LISTor PRICES ¢ 


Hours of Business, 9 till 8; Saturdays open till 10 © p.m. 









SAVE wast 25 PER CENT, 


CLOTHING DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


PUBLIC SUPPLY STORES, 
271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN, | City Branch, 82, FLEET STREET, 


(Next door to Inns of Court Hotel). (A few doors from. Ledene Circus, on left-hand side! 


Proprietors, CHAS. BAKER & CO., 


West of England Manufacturers. (Established 1864.) 


Ist.—All GOODS to be paid for in Cash before they are removed from the Stores, 
2nd.—No TIOKETS required, and no Extra Charge whatever is made om 
RULES. Wholesale Trade Price Marked in Plain Figures on each Garment. 
3rd.—ALL GOODS NOT APPROVED are exchanged, or the Cash returned, ay 
the Customer desires; if made to order it makes no difference in this respeth 


Cloth Trousers (very durable) .. . 411 S/l 611 7/11 8/11 
Trousers and Vest (very durable) ae 2/11 14/11 
Business Suits, complete (very durable) ‘i 18/11 21/- 25/- 
Gentlemen's Serge Suits, Indigo Dye, complete we - 21/- 
Morning or Business Coats, superior Cloth .. i2/ll 14/11 
Morning Coat and Vest, superior Black Diagonal Cloth .. -. 29/6 
Super Black Frock and Morning Coats, either Plain or Diagonal TT 
Vests only, Superfine Black Cloth, Plain or Diagonal . . 4/11 


Black Trousers, very superior make ‘8/11 
Biack Cloth Garments are manufactured from celebrated ‘West of England Broadcloth and Doeskins. 


BLACK AND MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Super Black Cloth Suit, consisting of Frock Coat, Vest, and Trousers ready made for 
immediate wear, well cut, trimmed and lined, 34/9, complete. No extras. 


An extensive Stock of superior Black Cloth Garments kept ready- made for immediate wear, or can be mad 
to measure on the premises at short notice and low prices. Youths’ and Juvenile Clothing equally cheap. 


All Overcoats made in Susamer or Winter Cloths ai same Prices. 


Gentlemen's Diagonal Overcoats, all Wool - 16/11 and 19/1) 
= Superior Cloth and best Lining, warm and durable ; es --21/- and 24/6 

Very superior and extra quality Linings oe o ee oo 29/6 
Blue and Black Nap Overcoats, warm and durable .. i oe . 16/11 and 19/19 
4/6 and 29/6 


Very “yy Nap and Beaver, extra quality Linings + 
Youths’ New Chesterfield Overcoats .. ail 10, 9 12/11 14/11 ead 16/1 


All our good quality Nap and Beaver Ov aioe are warranted Fast Colour Indigo 


Trousers to measure, from All-Wool, Scotch Cheviots, West of England 
Tweeds, Homespuns, &c., warranted shrunk, and very durable .. 10/- 12/6 14/1 
Suits complete to measure, from All-Wool Scotch Cheviots, Real West of 
England Tweeds, Blue Serge (Indigo dye) Homespuns, &c., war- 
ranted shrunk, and very durable, well made, and fashionabl cut, lined 
with Silk Italian, and good Trimmings. Noextras .. 39/6 44/6 49/6 54/6 59 
These Prices are for Jacket hape Suits. If required — ee Coats—Tweeds, 4s., and Diagonals 
more per Sui 


Morning or Business Coat and Vest te measure, well and fashionably 
“* made, from superior All-Wool, Diagonal, or Plain Black Broad Cloth, 

lined with Silk Italian, and bound with real Mohair Braid .. 35/- 39/6 49, 
Frock or Dress Coats to measure, very superior, from real West of 

England Black Broad Cloth, thoroughly well made and trimmed, 

fined with Silk Italian. No extras ee os .. 34/6 39/6 44/6 49 
Vests to measure, to match Frock or Dress Coats 8/6 9/11 12 
Overcoats to measure, from superior Diagonal and other fashionable 

cloths, warranted shrunk and thoroughly well made, lined . . 29/6 39/6 49 
First-Class Cutters being sivens employed on the Premises, a good fit, ~—— can be relied on, the Fi 


aim being to supply well-made, durable, and fashionable garments, rather than cheap, inferior "articles. 
Patterns of Cloth, Price Lists, Fashion Plates, and Self-measurement Form Post Free. 


Dark useful Knickerbocker Suits, equate ae ee 11 2/6 2A 
»» . Durable Cloth, Braided . oe 1 4/11 5/il 6/11 7/11 Ay 
Very superior Cloth, Richly Braided .. = 10/9 iat 14/11 16/11 19/11 2 
Blue Serge Sailor Suits, complete 3/6 3/il ety oa3 v2 7/11 8/1 
Superior Fine Serge, tichly, Braided . . 119 195 14/11 16 
Boys’ Velvet Suits, newest styles ‘ ee - 12/11 18/11 
Youths’ Durable Trouser os, 7 to 10 Years = ioe 12a 24 ee 18/11 2 
»» _ 34 to 38 years see | 24/6 29 
Youths’ Serge Trouser Suits, In igo Dye, complete” Pan 16 19/1 
Youths’ Ulscers and Chesterfield Overcoats .. 6/11 ‘eni “10/9 enw teat ai 
Youths’ Trousers, durable, well made and Lined .. 4 1 5f41 671 
Odd Knickers Fy he Remnants of Cloth, very cheap and durable .. 1/11 2/11 3 
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BRONTE, CHARLOTT#, Novels, with Life, 7 vols., half calf, extra 
Jane Eyre. Tenant of Wildfel!l Hall. Wuthering I 
Villette. Shirley. The Profess 

Life of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. Gasrer. 

BROUGHTON, MISS, Novels, half ealf, extra 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart. Red as a Rose. 

Not Wisely, But Too Well. Nancy. 


CHAMIER, CAPTAIN, Novels, 4 vols., cloth .. 
Life of a Sailor. Ben Brace. 
Tom Bowling. Jack Adams. 
COLLINS, WILKIE, Novels, 17 vols., roxburgh “ 
Antonina. Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. Miss or Mrs ? 
The New Magdalen. The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. No Name. 
Armadale. After Dark. 
Basil. 
CROWE, MBS., Novels, 3 vols., half Persian a a 
Night Side of Nature. Susan Hopley. 
Linny Lockwood. 
CLOCKMAKER, THE, by Junce Hatrsvurroy, half roan 


DICKENS, CHARLES, the Works of (the Charles Dickens Edition 
Including the Life, 23 yols., in 16, half calf extra, or half morocco.. 
Pickwick Papers. Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Dombey and Son. Nicholas Nickleby. 
David Copperfield. 3leak House. 
Little Dorrit. Our Mutual Friend. 
Barnaby Rudge. Old Curiosity Shop. 
A Child’s History of England. Edwin Drood, &e. 
Christmas Stories. Christmas Books. 
Tale of Two Cities. Sketches by Boz. 
American Notes, &c. Oliver Twist. 
Great Expectations. Hard Times, and Pictures from Italy. 
Uncommercial Traveller. The Life, by J Foster, 2 vols. 
DUMAS, A., Novels, 19 vols., cloth bu ee e° ay 
New Edition, Illustrated, half Persian, each 
Count of Monte Christo. Three Musketeers. 
Twenty Years After. Vicomte de Bragelonne, vol. 
Marguerite de Valois. . vol. 2. 
Chicot the Jester. Forty-five Guardsmen. 
Conspirators. Regent’s Daughter. 
Memoirs of a Physician. Queen’s Necklace. 
Taking the Bastile. Countess de Charny. 








EDGEWORTH, MARIA, Tales of Fashionable Life, 4 vols., cloth 
Vivian. Ennui. 
Absentee. Manceuvring. 
EDGEWORTH, MARIA, Novels and Tales, 10 yols., cloth 
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LYTTON, LORD, Novels and Tales, Knebworth Edition, 28 vols., half 
calf, extra , se o ee os os an ee 160 
Eugene Aram. Night and Morning. 
Pelham. Ernest Maltravers. 
Alice. Last Days of Pompeii. 
Harold. Last of the Barons. 
Lucretia. The Caxtons. 
Devereux. My Novel, 2 vols. 
The Disowned. The Coming Race. 
Godolphin. Paul Clifford. 
Zanoni. tienzi. 
A Strange Story. What will he do with it? 2 vols. 
Leila and the Pilgrims of the Rhine. Falkland and Zicci. 
Parisians, 2 vols. Pausanias the Spartan. 
Kenelm Chillingly. 
MAGNET STORIES, for Summer Days and Winter Nights, Com- 
plete in 8 vols., each containing Seven Stories, Illustrated with Thirty 
Engravings, roxburgh ote ae oe oe om at ee 20 
MARSH, MRS., Novels, 6 vols, halfroan .. _ ¥ - - 15 
Angela. Lettice Arnold. 
Aubrey. Castle Avon. 
Norman’s Bridge. Two Old Men’s Tales. 

MARRYAT, FLORENCE, Novels, 12 vols., cloth .. os = ais 3) 
Nelly Brooke. Mad Dumaresq. Girls of Faversham. 
Confessions of G. Estcourt. Love's Conflicts. Veronique. 

Her Lord and Master. No Intentions. Prey of the Gods. 
Woman against Woman. Too Good for Him. Petronel. 
MARRYAT, CAPTAIN, Novels, 13 vols., half calf extra im - 60 
cloth ee ee ve _ 32 
Jacob Faithful. Poacher. 
Japhet in Search of a Father. Newton Forster. 
Midshipman Easy. Phantom Ship. 
Pacha of Many Tales. Percival Keene. 
Dog Fiend. Peter Simple. 
Frank Mildmay. Rattlin the Reefer. 
King’s Own. 
8 vols cloth 25 

MAXWELL, W. H., Novels and Adventures, 10 vols, half roan 25 

Stories of Waterloo. Brian O'Lynn. 
Captain Blake. Bivouac. 

Hector O’Halloran. Captain O’Sullivan. 
Stories of Peninsular War. Flood and Field. 

Sports and Adventures in the Highlands. Wild Sports in the West. 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN, Novels, 5 vols., roxburgh > - . 15 
My Enemy’s Daughter. Fair Saxons. 

Linley Rochford. Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 

MELVILLE, G. J. WHYTE, Novels, 24 vols., roxburgh ga - 84 
Uncle John. Gladiators. Songs and Verses. 
Cerise, Holmby House. The True Cross. 
Bones and I. Kate Coventry. Sister Louise. 
Contraband. Tilbury Nogo. General Bounce. 
Sarchedon. The White Rose. Good for Nothing. 
Satanella. Brookes of Bridlemere. Interpreter. 
Katerfelto, M. or N. Queen’s Maries. 


Digby Grand. Market Harborough. Nosine. 
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MORNINGS AT BOW STREET, with Plates by Gro. CRUIKSHANK, 


half roan 0% : 3 

NOVELS by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax,” 5 vols., cloth .. ee 15 

Agatha’s Husband. Head of the Family. 
The Ogilvies. Olive. 
Two Marriages. 

* OUIDA’S”’ NOVELS, 16 vols., roxburgh .. = ee nde os 88 
Folle-Farine Tricotrin. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 
Idalia. Strathmore. Pascarel. 

Chandos. Held in Bondage. Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Under Two Flags. Puck. Dog of Flanders. 
Signa. In a Winter City. Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Any of the above may be had at 5s. 6d. per volume. 
RALPH DARNELL, by Colonel M. Taylor, roxburgh . ee os 7 
REID, CAPTAIN MAYNE, Novels and Ady wibniy 2 22 vols., half 
roan ee ° o« 65 
The Maroon. The Tiger Hunter. 
The White Gauntlet. The Wild Huntress. 
The Cliff Climbers. Afloat in the Forest. 
The Rifle Rangers. The Half Blood. 
The White Squaw. The Scalphunters. 
The Hunters’ Feast. The Woodrangers. 
The Headless Horseman. The Guerilla Chief. 
The Giraffe Hunters. The Quadroon. 
Lost. Lenore. Ocean Waifs. 
The Boy Slaves. The Fatal Cord. 
The War Trail. White Chief. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL, Novels, 3 vols., cloth ae -_ - id 

Clarissa Harlowe. Pamela. Sir Charles Grandison. 

RIDDELL, MRS., Novels, 19 vols., roxburgh i - 7s . 55 

The World and the Church. Frank Sinclair’s Wife. 
Home, Sweet Home. City and Suburb. 
The Rich Husband. The Ruling Passion. 
Phemie Keller. Austin Friars. 
The Earl's Promise, My First and Last Love. 
Above Suspicion. Far above Rubies. 
Maxwell Drewitt. Too Much Alone. 
George Geith. Mortomley’s Estate. 
Joy after Sorrow. A Life’s Assize. 
Race for Wealth. 
SCOTT, SIR W., Novels, Centenary Edition, 25 vols., half calf, extra .. 132 

Waverley. Guy Mannering. 

The Antiquary. Rob Roy. 

Old Mortality. The Black Dwarf, &c. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. Ivanhoe. 

The Heart of Midlothian. “Monastery. 

The Abbot. Kenilworth. 

The Pirate. The Fortunes of Nigel. 

Peveril of the Peak. Quentin Durward. 

St. Ronan’s Well. Redgauntlet. 

The Betrothed, Ke. The Talisman. 

Woodstock. The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Anne of Geierstein. Count Robert of Paris. 

The Surgeon's Daughter, &c. 
26 vols. in 13, roxburgh se es és oe 52 





4 vols., half roan 
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SEAWARD, Narrative of his Shipwreck, by Miss Jane Porter, with 
Preface by Kinesron, half Persian oe ee 


SEWELL, MISS, Novels, 8 vols., cloth wits at am 
Amy, Herbert, and Gertrude. Cleve Hall. 
Earl’s Daughter, and Experience of Life. Ivors. 
Katharine Ashton. Margaret Percival. 
Laneton Parsonage. Ursula. 


SMART, HAWLEY, Novels, 7 vols., roxburgh és Se 
Bound to Win. False Cards. 
Broken Bonds. A Race for a Wife. 
Play or Pay. Two Kisses. 
Courtship. 
SMEDLEY, FRANE, Novels, 4 vols., cloth vn 
Lewis Arundel. Frank Fairlegh. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. The Colville Family. 
SMITH, ALBERT, Novels, 5 vols., half roan es 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers. Chelitopher Tadpole. 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury. Scattergood Family. 
The Pottleton Legacy. 
SMOLLETT, TOBIAS, Novels, 3 vols., half roan 


Roderick Random. Humphrey Clinker. 
Peregrine Pickle. 


THACKERAY, W. M., The Works of, oe Edition, ei tsinG in 12 


vols., half calf, extra 


THORNBURY, W., Old Stories Re. tola, aie 


TROLLOPE, ANTHONY, Novels, 30 vols., 


Orley Farm. 
Phineas Finn. 
Ralph the Heir. 
The Bertrams. 
Lotta Schmidt. 
Castle Richmond. 
Belton Estate. 
Rachel Ray. 

Miss Mackenzie. 
Framley Parsonage. 


Warden and Barchester Towers. 


Vicar of Bullhampton. 
The way we live now. 
Phineas Redux. 
American Senator. 


roxburgh ea 


Can you forgive her? 
He knew he was right. 
Doctor Thorne. 
Eustace Diamonds. 
The Macdermots. 

The Kellys. 

An Editor’s Tales. 
Tales of All Countries. 
La Vendée. 

Small House at Allington. 
Sir Harry Hotspur. 
Lady Anna. 

Is he Popenjoy ? 

The Prime Minister. 
Claverings. 


TWAIN, MARK, The Works of, 4 vols., half roan 


Gilded Age. 
The Innocents Abroad. 


Roughing It, and Inhocents at Home. 
Jumping Frog, and Curious Dream. 


WETHERELL, MISS, Novels and Tales, 6 vols., half Persian 


The Old Helmet. 


Ellen Montgomery’s Book-shelf. 


The Two Schoolgirls. 


roxburgh 


The Wide Wide World. 
Melbourne House. 
Queechy. 


WILSON, J. M., Tales of the Borders and of Scotland, 12 doub!e vols., 


ee 45 0 





The following Catalogues may be eininel upon application at Bookstalls, or 
186, Strand :-— 


Books in Malf-Calf and other Bindings, suitable for Presents, Gentlemen’s Libraries, 
School Prizes, d&c. 


New and Surplus Books offered at greatly reduced prices. 
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f° “@’LIGHTBROWN &° — “| 


‘COD LIVER OILY 


Incontestably proved by nearly Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. De Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Om in 
Pulmonary Consumption are now fully established. Administered in time, and 
steadily persevered in it has not only the power of subduing all disposition to 
Phthisis, but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, when the disease has 
advanced to the developed form, it has accomplished in numberless cases a com- 
plete cure. No remedy so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the 
nutritive functions, stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough 
and expectoration, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the 
local malady. 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, Physician to the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, writes :— 

“For many years I have, in private practice, exclusively prescribed the Cod Liver Oil of 
Dr. De Jonau, from a large and intimate experience of its superiority as a remedial agent in 
appropriate cases to other Cod Liver Oils ignorantly lauded on account of their comparative 
tastelessness and lightness of colour. 

“More recently I have had, in the Royan Nationat Hospiran ror Consumption here, an 
opportunity of instituting a more extensive and systematic comparison, and I have convinced 
myself that in Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. De Jonen’s Licur- 
Brown Cop Liver Om possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with 
which I am acquainted. 

“It was especially noted, in a large number of cases in which the patients protested they had 
never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. Dr Jonen’s Om was not only 
tolerated, but taken readily, and with marked benefit. 

‘“‘T believe the superior qualities of this Oil to be due to its being presented in a more 
completely natural condition as regards its organic composition. Attempts to over-refine by 
destructive chemical processes probably have the effect of removing organic constituents of the 
highest importance, indeed essential, in promoting digestion and assimilation. 

“Dr. De Jonen’s Om is now the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Roya Narionan Hosprtat 
FOR ConsuMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST.” 

[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side, 















































CHRONIC COUGHS—THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Dh. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OLL has beex most exten. 


} 


sively and successfully used in the treatment of Chronic Coughs and ‘Throat 
> ae . “WV al E iia } . -s ‘ . 

Affections. It effectually corrects the morbid or relaxed condition of the mucous 

. . } 1 — et “ ] i 1! 2 ] 2 all ° aa 
surfaces of the throat and bronchial tubes, wud speedily ullays the irritation which 

Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, Physician tu the Hospital Jor Diseases of the Throat 
and Chest, Author of ** On Cough ; its Causes, Varieties, and iveatment,”’ writes :— 
‘I have long been aware of the great reputation enjoyed by the Licur-Brown Cop Liver 

Ox introduced into medical practice by Dr. De Joncu, and have recommended it with the utmost 

confidence. I have no hesitation in stating my opinion, tat it possesses all the qualities of a good 

and efficient medicine. Its taste is by no means disagreeable, aud might even be called pleasant. 

I can fully believe that, from its richness in chemical principles, it is superior in efficacy to many, 

or perhaps all, of the pale-coloured Oils. I have founa Dr. De JonGcu’s O1n very useful in cases of 

Chronic Cough, and especially in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumpiion.”’ 

LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F'.R.C.S.i8., Senior Suryeon io ihe Central London 
yy ’ Y , ° , 2 ~~ atices > Th yn 7 07 rt Hay 
Throat and Ear Hospital, Author of * Practical Remarks on Throat and Ear 
Diseases,” writes :— 

“I can have no hesitation—on the contrary, I have much pleasure—in stating that Dr. De 
Joncu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver Om is uadoubiedly superior in its therapeutic effects to all other 
preparations of Cod Liver Oil that I have prescribed. 

‘* Its action has proved, in my own experience, particularly vajuatte, not only in those diseases 
for which it was originally empioyed, but also in many cases of Weakness of the Singing and 
Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal lrritation, and in all forms of Sirumous 
Enlargement of Glands, and Discharges from the Har.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


produces frequent and prolonged coughing. 


“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JonGn’s “The experience of many years has abundantly 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I cousider it to bea | proved the truth of every word said in favour of DR. 
very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a Dr JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of 
therapeutic agent of greut value.” | our first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping 
| bim as w high authox iuoyandan bie Chemist whose 
ivestigations have remained unquestioned.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., 


“Tn ali cases I have found DR. Dr JONGH’s Cod 
Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, Medical Oficer to the Poor Law Board of Great 
amony which the presence of cholaic compounds, | Britain. 
and of iodine in a state of organic combination, are | 


the most remarkuble.” “We think it a great advantage that there is one 


kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted 
te | to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, Da. Ds Jonen.” 


Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. é 

“Dr. De JONGH’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
contains the whole of theeactive ingredients of the 
remedy, and is easily digested. Hence its value, 
not oniy in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, but “DR DE JonGu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil has 
in a great number of cases to which the Profession the rare excellence of being well borne and assimi- 
is -xXtending its use.” lated by stomachs wuich reject the ordinary Oils.” 


Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is supplied ONLY in IMPERIAL 
Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; sealed with BETTS’ Patent Capsule impressed on the 
top with DR. DE JONGH'S Stamp, aud on the side with his Signature, and the Signature of 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co.; and bearing under the wrapper a Label with the same Stamp and 
Signatures, 

WITHOUT THESE MARKS NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 


CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations 
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SYMINGTON’S 
“rome” PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &c., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; 
and Is., ls. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 

PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances, used extensively in preference to any other at SMEpLEY’s Hydropathic 
Establishment, Matlock Bank, Derbyshire. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or 
for Children, it is invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFEE, in Oblong Tins, lb., {lb., and 31b., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., }1b., and }lb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per lb. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


es 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile A 
Signature, 
ad 




















TRADE ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 
CALVANIE CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, 2 BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal ection, physiologically, physically, and chemically npon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
casos of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by meana of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


d. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


Vi'-C. Hi. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell St., London (Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD KIS 
NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which has obtained the Prize Medals of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. ‘hese teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by Yer Marsesty’s Rovat Lerrers Patent. 

The Daily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with Prize 
Medal Teeth is incomparable. 

NITROUS OXIDE, ETHER SPRAY, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN DENTAL SURGERY ARE IN DAILY USE. CONSULTATION FREE. 

TESTIMONIALG.—Jan. 27, 1877, My pear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad 
to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless 
Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

G, H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and Gums, in cut 
glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and k2y. Forwarded direct on receipt of 
P.O. O., or may be ordered.through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale: Barcuay & Sons, Farringdon St., London, 






































DR. ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 


WHAT IS ITP 
A Handy Guide to Domestic Medicine. Every Household 
should possess a Copy. 


D»*- ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. | D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 


| 
All Invalids should read the Chapter on the Functions of| |All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
Digestion, showing by what process food is converted into | should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Hanpy GUIDE TO 
blood—How blood sustains the whole system—How nervous | Domestic Mepicing, which can be had gratis from any 
power influences all the bodily organs to perform their | Chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
allotted functions—Principles of life and death unfolded—| cerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan 
Dying seldom accompanied with pain—Mental vision ampli- | Knowles, observed: “Jt will be an inculculable boon to every 


fied prior to the death of the body—Immortality of the | person who can read und think.” 


intelligent principle. ‘DE: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 











} 

—— Lf 
| 

i 


3 | Aclergyman, writing to Dr. Rooke, under date July 5th, 

D®: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. 1874, speaking of the ‘‘ANTI-LANCET,” says: “(Of its 
| style and matter I can judge, for I have been an author on 

The Nervous, the Dyspeptic, or the Hypochondriac, should | other themes for thirty years. None but a master-mind 
read the Chapter on the Origin of all Diseases from de-| among men could have conceived or written your Introduc- 
ression of nervous or vital power—How explained—Pro-| tion. It is the most perfect delineation I ever read of the 
ucing or exciting causes of nervous depression—Effects of | human frame, and the links between the material fabric and 
the mind on the body—Effects of excessive joy—Anger— | the spiritual unison of body and soul.” 





Grief and suspense—Sudden surprise and fright — Hard | —- —_,; p7R7w us 
study—Hot relaxing fluids—Intemperance in eating and | D®*: ROOKE’S ANTI-= LANCET, 
g—Spirituous liquors—Loss of blood—Impure air, 
— —-— - - ——— jor, HANDY GUIDE TO DOMESTIC MEDICINE, can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, or post free from Dr. Rooke, 


DF: ROOKE’S ANTI- LANCET. Scarborough, England. 
’ 
Read the Chapter on the Destructive Practice of Bleeding, D®: ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 
illustrated by the cases of Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, 


Madame Malibran, Count Cavour, General “Stonewall” | Ask your Chemist for a copy (gratis) of the last edition, 
Jackson, and other public characters, | containing 172 pages. 


CROSBYS 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH BLIXIR. 


OPIATES, NARCOTICS, and SQUILLS are too often invoked to give relief in COUGHS, COLDS, and all 
PULMONARY DISEASES. Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary relief at the expense of 
enfeebling the digestive organs, and thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the malady, modern science 
points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooxk, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says :— 

“T have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and | “and I can, with the greatest confidence, recom. 
“invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation “mend it as a most valuable adjunct to an other. 
‘* of the Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption; | “ wise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 











This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the most signal success in 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, CONSUMPTIVE NIGHT SWEATS, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, QUINSY, And all affections of the Throat and Chest. 





Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and wholvusale 
by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough, England. ; 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all Chemists. 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, CRYSTAL PALACE PRESS, 

















